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THE  JOINT  EDUCATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  ‘ 

I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  here  to  say  to  you  some  of 
the  things  which  in  my  brief  experience  I  have  learned.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  the  outside,  we  live  in  a  period  of  Renaissance. 
The  spark  that  lighted  mediieval  Europe,  the  fall  of  Byzantium 
had,  to  my  mind,  no  greater  effect  upon  Europe  than  have  the 
Atlantic  cable  and  the  ocean  steamer  and  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth  in  this  country  had  upon  New  England.  It  may  seem 
that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  old  infliction  of 
pain  upon  themselves  by  the  mediieval  hermits  and  the  endless 
listening  to  sermons  on  the  part  of  our  Puritan  ancestors ;  but 
is  there  not  this  in  common  between  the  two — the  sense  that  a 
God  must  be  propitiated ;  that  sacrifice  must  be  made  ? 

\  It  seems  to  me  there  is  today  a  change  which  many  good 
people  deplore;  a  change  toward  a  greater  conception  of  the 
possibilities  and  the  beauties  of  the  life  we  live.  That  should 
be  welcomed,  not  because  it  is  better,  but  because  it  is  the 
natural  thing  toward  which  we  are  tending.  It  seems  to  me 
this  change  should  no  more  scare  us  than  it  should  scare  a  hen 
to  see  ducklings  going  to  the  water.  Why  do  we  not  sympa- 

’The  fifteenth  annual  meeting;  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  3,  1906.  The  papers  and  discussions 
were  upon  the  topics  "  The  joint  educational  responsibility  of  the  school  and  the 
s:ommunity  ”  and  “  Football.” 
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thize  and  take  part  joyfully  in  the  new  conception?  In  this 
change,  it  seems  to  me,  the  teacher  is  taking  a  position  of 
unprecedented  importance.  In  the  old  days  it  was  the  preacher 
who  was  the  one  wise  man  in  the  community.  Today,  I  think 
we  feel  as  we  never  felt  before,  that  there  are  no  short-cuts 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  kill 
bullocks  and  young  lambs  and  one’s  first-born  child  as  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  day  in  which  we  live  is  a  thing  of  new  importance ; 
the  discoveries  of  science,  of  history,  economics,  philosophy — 
all  are  matters  where  the  teacher  is  taking  the  slow  course  of 
finding  and  teaching  the  everlasting  truth.  It  seems  to  me  this 
truth  is  the  most  precious  of  our  possessions,  and  whenever 
we  hear  of  a  college  doing  anything  which  in  any  way  under¬ 
mines  the  absolute  truth,  then  we  feel  that  the  one  thing  is  lost 
which,  in  this  topsy-turvy  world,  needs  to  be  maintained.  We 
can  allow  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  go  wrong  if 
they  please;  we  can  allow  every  kind  of  error  except  this  one — 
that  the  teacher  shall  ever  cease  to  teach  the  eternal  truth. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  old  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
teacher  came  to  my  notice  the  other  day,  when  I  was  told  that 
Professor  Peabody,  when  he  was  in  Berlin,  could  not  go  to  the 
Emperor’s  court  ball — altho  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  on  all 
other  occasions — because  he  was  a  professor.  I  believe  Prince* 
Henry,  the  Emperor’s  brother,  when  he  was  here,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  the  incarnation  of  the  teacher,  was  the  leading  citizen 
of  America ;  and  it  is  to  the  teacher  that  the  outside  world  looks 
for  absolute  integrity. 

Many  different  kinds  of  boys  attend  our  schools.  There  is 
the  kind  of  boy  whose  parents  are  rich,  and  who  is  surfeited 
with  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  who  no  more  cares 
for  an  education  than  he  cares  for  a  second  luncheon.  Then 
there  is  the  poor  boy,  eager  for  knowledge  as  the  priceless  gift 
almost  beyond  his  reach.  And  between  these  two  extremes 
there  are  the  nondescripts  who  are  pretty  aimless,  and  very 
crude,  and  who  do  not  know  what  lies  before  them,  and  are  in 
great  need  of  some  one  to  show  them. 

When  I  came  to  college  I  came  as  a  nondescript,  under  the 
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influence  of  men  this  audience  reverences.  It  was  a  generation 
ago,  but  they  are  still  justly  reverenced.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me,  on  looking  back,  that  with  all  their  wisdom  they  lacked 
one  thing — the  power  to  teach  the  nondescript  boy.  I  can 
remember,  as  a  freshman,  we  had  the  tragedy  of  Antigone — 
and  it  was  a  tragedy.  We  spent,  I  have  forgotten  how  long, 
on  the  choruses,  which  were  to  us  a  kind  of  difficult  pig-puzzle 
which  we  never  mastered  and  never  hoped  to  master,  for  they 
were  as  hard  a  proposition  as  was  ever  brought  to  the  youthful 
mind.  The  tragedy,  the  poetry,  the  sublime  conception  of  it 
all  passed  over  our  heads.  I  also  took  a  course  in  economics, 
and  you  could  not  have  told  where  the  professor  was  by  the 
way  in  which  the  heads  were  headed,  so  drearily  were  the 
pupils  introduced  into  the  business  and  social  world  of  to-day. 
1  took  a  course  in  history,  and  the  good  professor  put  upon  a 
blackboard  the  chronological  events  occurring  in  modern 
Europe.  Year  after  year  we  noted  down  in  our  notebooks 
these  disjointed  facts  and  trfed  to  memorize  them;  but  the 
causes  and  effects  were  all  unknown  to  us.  It  seemed  simply 
a  dry  and  fruitless  act  of  memory.  And  one  night  this  laziest 
boy  in  the  class  drifted  out  to  hear  a  great  scholar  read 
Chaucer;  when  we  got  to  the  lecture  hall  the  wise  man  asked 
the  audience  whether  they  wanted  Chaucer  read  in  modern 
English  or  in  the  old  English,  and  only  the  lazy  hand  went  up 
for  the  modern  pronunciation.  For  a  long  evening  he  listened 
to  Choctaw,  not  to  Chaucer;  and  h®  drifted  away  from  that 
meeting  with  the  idea  still  further  confirmed  that  leaVning  was 
entirely  beyond  his  reach,  something  he  would  never  attain. 

The  teacher  has  this  first  duty,  to  bring  before  people  who 
have  seen  only  a  veiled  world,  a  sense  of  what  lies  behind  the 
veil.  The  truth,  the  real  drama  of  the  whole  thing,  is  miles 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  any  Henry  Irving  that  ever  lived. 
What  there  is  upon  the  stage  is  infinity,  and  the  audience  is 
ready  to  see  the  show.  Down  on  the  floor  there  are  the  rich 
and  surfeited,  who  need  a  great  deal  of  stimulation  to  get  their 
wits  started;  and  up  in  the  top  gallery  are  the  eager  ones, 
waiting  for  their  opportunity.  Now,  who  is  the  genius  for 
the  occasion?  To  my  mind,  it  is  he  who  has  the  wits  to 
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raise  the  curtain.  In  my  youth,  highly  respected  teachers  too 
often  failed  to  perceive  that  the  curtain  between  them  and  their 
pupils  remained  down. 

We  used  to  learn  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  salvation — 
salvation  by  faith  and  salvation  by  works;  but  in  modern 
citizenship  there  is  a  new  kind  of  salvation,  and  that  is  salvation 
by  good  dinners.  In  America  there  are  endless  clubs  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  good  citizenship.  Some 
are  merchants’  clubs — others  reform  clubs;  and  at  some  of 
these  clubs  you  pay  a  dollar  for  a  dinner  and  at  some  of  them 
ten  dollars,  with  a  speech  afterward,  at  which  the  overworked 
word  “  civics  ”  is  very  much  used.  But  we  tend  too  much  to 
stop  short  after  having  eaten  our  dinner  and  heard  our  speech 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  now  good  citizens ;  and  the  politician 
sizes  us  up  immediately,  and  he  looks  upon  us  as  simply  so 
much  froth  which  really  does  not  count. 

An  association  of  which  I  was  an  humble  member,  the 
National  Municipal  League,  met  in  Boston  some  years  ago.  It 
had  its  dinner  and  its  speeches;  Mr.  Bonaparte,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Carter,  the  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
and  other  wise  men  spoke ;  and  the  next  morning  this  humble 
member  of  the  National  Municipal  League  resigned,  because 
tlie  wise  men  made  the  error  of  talking  upon  generalities  and 
the  evil  doings  of  other  men.  Neither  of  these  two  ways  of 
making  the  community  better  is  to  my  mind  effective.  Fault¬ 
finding  is  an  ungracious  point  of  view.  The  men  who  con¬ 
ceive  themselves  to  be  the  best  men  in  the  community  are 
almost  without  exception  so  busy  with  their  own  private  affairs 
that  they  have  no  time  for  the  public  service,  and  if  you  ask 
them  to  act  upon  any  working  committee,  a  board  of  aldermen, 
or  a  school  committee,  you  almost  always  have  the  reply  that 
they  have  too  much  to  attend  to  of  their  own.  But  the  second- 
class  men  take  up  this  work  as  a  profession,  and  then  the  men 
who  conceive  themselves  the  best  turn  about  and  say,  “  Why, 
these  other  gentlemen  are  trying  to  make  something  out  of 
it ;  how  wicked  they  are !  ”  And  that  is  the  conception  that 
runs  thru  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  community. 

I  suppose  few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  exclusiveness  of 
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education.  Rich  people  are  as  a  whole  generous,  touchingly 
so  at  times,  with  their  money,  but  when  it  comes  to  mingling 
with  the  community  in  such  a  way  that  all  become  fellow- 
citizens,  then  the  well-known  “  lo-foot  pole  ”  comes  into 
effect.  When,  just  before  election  time,  the  rich  and  educated 
ask  their  fellow-citizens  to  accept  their  ideals  as  if  they  were 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  is  it  strange  that  these  ideals,  held 
out  on  the  lo-foot  pole,  are  coldly  received? 

Every  man  in  the  community  should  be  a  politician  of  some 
sort.  There  is  no  virtue  in  simply  having  never  done  wrong. 
A  lamp-post  does  not  break  the  Ten  Commandments.  A  man 
who  has  never  been  in  any  kind  of  a  political  scrimmage  is  a 
man  who  has  simply  done  up  his  talent  in  a  nice,  clean  napkin, 
and  is  of  no  account.  It  reminds  me  of  Judge  Hoar’s  remark 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  was  going  to  the  funeral  of  Wendell 
Phillips :  “  No,”  said  he,  “  but  I  approve  of  it.” 

The  schools,  especially  the  public  schools,  we  look  upon  as 
the  basis  of  our  democracy.  If  we  do  not  have  an  educated 
citizenship  our  democracy  must  give  up;  but  you  go  to  a 
citizen  and  ask  him  to  take  a  concrete  interest  in  the  public 
schools  and  I  think  you  will  be  edified  by  the  deaf  ear  he  turns 
to  you.  The  secretary  of  our  Public  School  Association  went 
abroad  last  summer  with  nervous  prostration  because  of  the 
cold  reception  he  got  when  he  asked  men  to  do  a  little  work 
for  the  public  good. 

A  new  type  of  man  should  develop  and  our  point  of  view 
should  change  toward  rendering  more  faithfully  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar’s.  Almost  tragic  is  the  scant  inter¬ 
est  we  can  take  today  in  the  many  endless  sermons  preached 
in  New  England  during  past  generations.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  the  Mosses  from  an  old  manse,  by  Hawthorne,  may 
recall  how  he  went  up  into  the  attic  of  the  old  house  and  found 
the  sermons  of  the  clergymen  who  had  lived  there  long  before 
him,  and  not  one  of  those  sermons  had  any  interest  for  the  man 
of  the  present  day  because  they  described  a  world  which  never 
was.  But  up  in  that  old  garret  he  found  a  newspaper  of  long 
ago,  and  that  newspaper,  which  was  the  product  of  minds  not 
seeking  anything  of  importance,  had  reality.  The  newspaper 
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did  present  something  of  real  life.  I  myself  had  an  uncle  who 
was  a  good  preacher,  yet  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  measured 
his  sermons  by  the  barrel. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  this  new  type  of  man  if  he  comes  to 
the  front  today ;  let  us  rather  hope  that  he  will  multiply.  And 
the  type  I  have  in  mind  will  be  represented  this  morning  by  a 
man  who  is  coming  here  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  When 
you  have  gone  to  any  number  of  people  and  asked  them  to  make 
some  little  sacrifice  for  citizenship  and  have  received  almost 
uniform  refusals,  and  when  you  have  hesitated  to  ask  one  par¬ 
ticular  man  because  you  know  that  his  responsibilities  are  at 
the  time  greater  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance;  when  you  know  that  he  has  just  entered  a  great  banking 
house  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  show  his  new  partners  his 
ability  to  serve  his  firm,  and  yet  you  find  he  will  take  the  job  to 
serve  three  years  on  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  give 
his  three  years’  service  joyfully  and  loyally,  then  you  may 
truly  say  there  is  a  new  type  of  man  developing — a  business 
man  so  experienced  that  he  knows  many  things  which  I  believe 
even  teachers  do  not  know,  and  yet  so  much  of  an  idealist  that 
he  is  ready  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Storrow  is  the  type  of  man  that  this  community  needs 
today  more  than  any  other  type.  I  think  he  should  be  respected 
out  of  all  proportion  to  other  eminent  men  who  never  make  a 
real  sacrifice  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  world  is  a  good  place  and  the  people  in  it  are  good 
people.  We  learned  many  years  ago  that  the  thing  we  should 
strive  for  was  to  have  faith,  hope,  and  charity;  and  the  rich 
man  who  takes  no  part  in  public  life,  but  grumbles,  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  bad  government,  as  he  is  so  wont  to  do.  Shame 
should  forever  silence  his  tongue  until  he  has  tried  zealously 
to  make  things  better. 


Boston,  Mass. 


John  F.  Moors 


II 


THE  JOINT  EDUCATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

“The  education  of  the  child/’  says  Dr.  Laurie/  “is  the 
bringing  of  him  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that  when  he 
is  a  man  he  will  fulfill  his  true  life — not  merely  his  life  as  an 
industrial  worker,  not  merely  his  life  as  a  citizen,  but  his  own 
personal  life  thru  his  work  and  thru  his  citizenship.’’ 

This  wise  and  comprehensive  definition,  with  which  most 
intelligent  Americans  agree,  but  which  few  seem  disposed 
to  put  in  practice,  requires  that,  in  some  way,  there  be  given 
to  every  normal  child  an  opportunity  to  become,  within  his 
■capacity,  an  efficient  worker,  an  intelligent  citizen  and  a  true 
man.  Can  the  school,  now  or  ever,  provide  this  comprehensive 
opportunity?  No.  Is  the  community  able,  if  it  will,  to  furnish 
it?  Yes.  That  being  the  case,  the  whole  responsibility,  includ¬ 
ing  accountability  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  lies 
■with  you  and  me  and  those  fellow-citizens  who  make  up  any 
^iven  city  or  town. 

Dr.  Laurie’s  admirable  definition  suggests,  moreover,  the  best 
hypothesis  upon  which  to  base  education — the  hypothesis  that 
the  child’s  nature  is  threefold  and  yet  indivisible,  that  he  has 
n  physical,  a  mental,  and  a  moral  nature,  each  deeply  involved 
with  the  others,  and  all  combining  to  form  the  essence  and  end 
of  a  human  being :  character.  Education,  of  whatever  nature, 
has  to  deal,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  an  animal  whose 
thoughts  and  impulses,  no  matter  how  complex,  are  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  his  health;  with  a  thinking  being  whose  physical 
and  ethical  states  are  governed  by  his  percepts  and  concepts; 
with  a  willing  (or  moral)  being  whose  appetites  and  thoughts 
are  swayed  by  an  unknown,  inner  force  called  conscience. 
Every  step  in  education — be  it  of  the  home,  the  school  or  the 
street — must  rest  upon  the  premise  that  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  man,  is  simultaneously  an  animal,  a  thinker  and  a  soul. 

*  Jnstitutfs  of  Education,  Lect.  II. 
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Popularly,  however,  education  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its 
real  significance,  and  even  those  who  ought  to  know  better  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  associating  it  with  but  one  of  the  three 
phases  of  human  development — that  of  the  mind.  Conse¬ 
quently,  since  intellectual  training  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
a  school,  we  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  education  means 
simply  schooling  and,  conversely,  that  the  youth  who  has  been 
schooled  is  educated.  To  be  sure,  many  communities  have 
adopted,  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm,  the  catch-phrase: 
“  Send  the  whole  boy  to  school  ” ;  but  most  of  them  as  yet  fail 
to  appreciate  that  the  school  to  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
boy  still  goes  has  unlicensed  teachers,  unsupervised  studies 
and,  too  often,  the  devil  for  headmaster. 

In  primitive,  Puritan  days,  the  whole  boy  did  go  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  school  controlled  in  every  department  by  the  entire 
community.  His  mental  training,  by  modern  standards,  was 
pitifully  narrow;  but  his  teachers  were  literally  God-fearing 
men,  and  the  minister,  the  lawyer  and  the  squire  had  personal 
knowledge  of  every  boy’s  advancement.  His  physical  training 
was  rude  and  laborious;  but  it  was  mainly  out  of  doors,  and 
was  personally  looked  after  by  the  father  or  the  master,  both 
having  a  direct  interest  in  making  that  part  of  his  education 
thoro  and  efficient.  His  moral  training  was  hard  and 
unlovely ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  no  youth  was  permitted  to  escape 
it.  And  over  all  phases  of  the  boy’s  daily  life,  the  parson  and 
those  indefatigable  lieutenants  of  his,  the  deacons  and  the 
tithingmen,  kept  strict  watch,  being  held  to  high  supervisory 
efficiency  by  that  vigilant  theocracy  which,  as  their  own  crea¬ 
tion,  the  grim  New  Englanders  liked  better  than  the  laxer  rule 
of  kings. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  early  New  England  town 
was  an  ideally  many-sided  school  wherein  to  educate,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  the  threefold  nature  of  a  growing  boy. 
The  range  of  activities  was  limited  and  the  stage — if  I  may  use 
so  scandalous  a  term — was  small;  but  for  that  narrow  theater 
the  training  of  the  actors  was  strikingly  complete.  Physically, 
the  active  life,  with  its  varied  farm  tasks  and  household 
“  chores,”  its  exposure  to  the  weather,  its  cold  sleeping-rooms. 
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coarse  fare  and  early  hours  made  strong,  wiry  men.  Manu¬ 
ally,  the  wide  variety  of  homely  industries,  most  of  them 
requiring  skill,  dexterity,  keen  observation,  correlation  of  head 
and  hands,  and  multiform  activities,  developed  a  Yankee  inge¬ 
nuity  which  assured  industrial  success.  Mentally,  the  district 
school,  kept  usually  by  college  students  who,  because  of  primi¬ 
tive  conditions,  lived  among  the  people  and  knew  the  pupils 
and  their  families  thru  and  thru,  served  at  least  to 
foster  individuality.  Politically,  the  town  meeting,  training 
boys  from  early  youth  in  principles  of  liberty,  democracy,  and 
social  responsibility,  and  establishing  in  them  the  habit  of  free 
debate,  was  a  school  of  citizenship  unmatched  in  history; 
while,  ethically,  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  meeting-house  and 
public  opinion,  upholding  the  weak  and  strengthening  the 
strong,  kept  the  average  of  morals  singularly  high. 

To  study  the  substantially  complete  educational  efficiency 
of  an  early  New  England  town  is  a  chastening  experience. 
Such  an  investigation  shows  the  absurdity  of  placing,  as  we 
are  too  fond  of  doing,  the  modern  palatial  school-building 
beside  the  “  little  red  schoolhouse  ”  and  bidding  the  awed 
spectator  observe  how  much  more  we  do  for  the  child  than 
our  great-grandfathers  did.  In  many  ways,  of  course,  we  do; 
in  richness  of  school  curriculum  we  are  far  ahead ;  but  were  we 
to  meet  today’s  conditions  as  comprehensively — considering 
modern  needs  and  resources — as  those  poverty-stricken  fore¬ 
fathers  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  crude  time,  we  would 
have  to  show  many  things  other  than  piles  of  brick  and  stone, 
many  educational  forces  additional  to  those  now  active.  Did 
some  ancestral  ghost,  gliding  fearfully  thru  marble  corri¬ 
dors  covered  with  works  of  art,  and  peering  wonderingly  into 
chemical  laboratories  resplendent  with  plate  glass,  summon 
courage  to  whisper :  “  Where  do  you  educate  your  children’s 
morals,  where  their  hands,  where  their  bodies,  where  their  inge¬ 
nuity,  where  their  power  to  work,  where  their  sense  of  duty  to 
the  state,  where  their  ability  to  take  efficient  share  in  self- 
government?  ”  what  could  you  and  I  reply?  Could  we  point 
to  the  churches,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  that  ghost  remain¬ 
ing  for  the  Sunday  worship?  Would  we  carry  him  to  our 
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city  halls,  or  ask  him  to  read  the  yellow  newspapers,  to  learn 
how  we  implant  good  citizenship?  Would  we  take  him  into 
some  tenement  district  to  show  how  we  develop  human  bodies 
and  immortal  souls? 

Not  that  those  elementary  times  are  to  be  regretted  or  are 
to  be  brought  back  by  living  the  so-called  simple  life.  Better, 
on  the  whole,  an  hour  of  rich,  modern  complexity  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  that  narrow  Puritan  Cathay.  The  growth  of  our  multi¬ 
form  resources,  intellectual  breadth,  industrial  power  and 
fabulous  wealth  has  been  a  glorious  evolution  and  would  be 
an  unmixed  blessing  had  education,  in  tlie  true  meaning  of 
that  term,  advanced  with  corresponding  speed.  Emphatically, 
however,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  rapidly  differentiating 
social  needs;  and  if  we  do  not  appreciate  this  lagging  of 
genuine  education,  if  the  fathers  and  mothers,  if  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  modern  community  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
responsible  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  Puritans  felt  themselves 
responsible  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  for  the  all-round  develop^ 
ment  of  all  boys  and  girls,  then  modern  progress  will  culminate 
and  at  the  same  time  will  come  to  an  end  in  rank  materialism. 

I  would  not  exalt  unduly  the  wisdom  and  prescience  of  the 
Puritan  Yankee,  whose  educational  difficulties,  as  compared 
with  ours,  were  trivial.  But  we  cannot  too  highly  extol  his 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  the  splendid  results  which 
that  conscientiousness  produced.  Neither  can  we  too  strenu¬ 
ously  maintain  that  real  democracy  must  be  bottomed  upon 
the  conviction  of  at  least  a  majority  in  every  community  that 
each  citizen  is  morally  liable  for  the  physical,  industrial,  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  entire  city  or  town.  Not  simply  in 
extent  of  resources,  but  also  in  breadth  of  educational  view,  no 
American  community  but  contains  many  persons  far  in  advance 
of  their  Puritan  forebears;  but,  from  one  cause  and  another, 
the  proportion  of  citizens  having  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
is  today  much  less;  while  the  problems  confronting  them  are 
incalculably  more  complex.  The  burning  question  of  democ¬ 
racy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  to  interest  a  greater  number  in 
every  city,  every  town  and  every  village  in  these  vital  prob¬ 
lems,  and  how  to  inspire  them  to  help  in  solving  them. 
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As  to  rural  communities,  tlieir  educational  problems  are  not 
markedly  greater  than  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  but 
the  forces  for  meeting  those  problems  are  vastly  different. 
Then  the  small  town  gave  general  allegiance  to  an  individual 
church  having  both  temporal  and  spiritual  power;  today  half 
a  dozen  sects  are  struggling,  often  in  quite  un-Christian  spirit, 
for  mere  domination.  Then  a  homogeneous  population  swayed 
by  active,  wholesome  public  sentiment,  governed  the  village 
.as  a  genuine  democracy;  today,  with  the  strongest  men  and 
women  gone  to  the  cities  and  their  places  filled  by  a  hetero- 
.geneous  and  often  decadent  people,  license,  not  liberty,  holds 
frequently  the  reins  of  power.  Then  the  varied  industries  of 
farm  and  house  and  village-shop  served  as  an  education  in 
themselves;  today  their  place  is  taken  by  ill-cared-for  farm 
machinery,  crazy  pine  furniture  and  slop-shop  clothes.  Then 
•village  pride  and  satisfaction  centered  around  the  school,  feeble 
;and  insufficient  as  that  school  might  be ;  today,  in  hundreds  of 
rural  communities,  there  is  but  a  grudging,  perfunctory  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law,  the  wage  of  the  teacher  being,  in  many 
instances,  actually  lower  than  fifty  years  ago,  her  status  corre¬ 
spondingly  depressed,  and  her  influence  in  even  greater  measure 
gone. 

Serious,  however,  as  the  situation  in  many  rural  places  has 
become,  the  problem  for  them  is  far  less  pressing  than  for 
cities  and  suburban  towns ;  because  here,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
imagination  is  staggered  and  the  energy  paralyzed  by  the  mere 
element  of  size.  This  element  has  become  so  obtrusive  and 
insistent  that,  in  many  cases,  it  alone  is  grappled  with,  resulting 
in  great  school-machines  satisfied  to  handle  in  military  fashion 
large  numbers  of  pupils,  to  give  them  some  sort  of  mental 
drill,  and  to  drive  them  so  far  thru  a  formal  curriculum 
as  to  keep  the  number  of  technically  illiterate,  in  spite  of 
almost  overwhelming  immigration,  astonishingly  low.  But  to 
believe  that  in  meeting  the  perfunctory  tests  of  registrars  of 
voters  the  community  fulfills  its  educational  duty  is  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  level  of  the  little  girl  who,  having  with  great 
difficulty  mastered  the  alphabet,  asked  with  an  air  of  assured 
omniscience :  “  What  more  is  there  for  me  to  learn  ?  ” 
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Like  M.  Jourdain,  who  had  unwittingly  indulged  in  the  life¬ 
long  speaking  of  prose,  every  one  of  us,  despite  his  probable 
disavowal,  is  party  to  an  elaborate  socialism  which,  being  nega¬ 
tive,  is  largely  ineffectual.  The  necessity  for  self-preservation 
has  driven  us  into  a  kind  of  cx  post  facto  socialism  which,  at 
public  cost,  establishes  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  insane,  alms¬ 
houses  for  the  pauperized,  and  houses  of  detention,  jails  and 
prisons  for  the  morally  diseased.  Such  punitive  and  palliative 
socialism  is  the  result,  primarily,  not  of  economic  enlighten-, 
rnent,  but  of  collective  fear.  A  wise  socialism  would  provide 
the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  the  pound  of  cure  by  fur¬ 
nishing,  at  common  cost,  a  genuine,  fit  and  thoro  education 
for  all  three  sides  of  the  nature  of  every  child  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  needs  no  special  wisdom  to  understand  that,  if  we  are 
to  have  socialism  at  all,  preventive  measures  are  far  cheaper 
than  remedial  ones  and  that  the  saving  in  human  souls,  thru 
such  measures,  is  incalculably  greater.  To  ward  off  idleness, 
disease,  crime,  pauperism  and  their  attendant  evils  from 
naturally  well-disposed  children  costs  immensely  less  than  to 
try  to  cure  them  in  hardened  adults,  and  means,  moreover,  the 
moral  preservation  of  many  now  wasted  lives.  Therefore, 
unless  one  adopts  an  attitude  wholly  laissez  faire  by  saying 
that  the  state  should  do  nothing  at  all  for  self-protection,  unless 
one  is  ready  to  give  up  prisons,  hospitals,  police,  almshouses 
and  all  kindred  things,  then  he  must  acknowledge  that,  on 
economic  if  on  no  other  grounds,  the  state  has  not  only  a 
right,  it  has  a  solemn  duty  to  provide  means  for  developing 
every  boy  and  girl  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  the 
full  measure  of  each  child’s  capacity. 

In  every  city  and  in  many  towns  there  are  hundreds — per¬ 
haps  thousands — of  children  who,  in  order  to  become  good  and 
productive  citizens,  need  and  have  no  present  way  of  getting : 
more  and  better  air,  at  least  decent  surroundings,  a  chance 
really  to  play,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  hygiene,  some  idea 
of  how  to  use  their  hands,  some  power  of  coordinating  brain 
and  hand,  an  ability  to  work  with  steadiness,  intelligence  and 
effectiveness,  at  least  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  government  and  with  the  responsibilities  and 
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rights  of  citizenship,  and  some  conception  of  the  qualities 
^Yhich  make  for  character  and  real  success.  At  present  these 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  children — even  if  there  be  school 
accommodation  for  them — are  substantially  without  moral 
guidance  or  educational  supervision  beyond  that  given  by 
exhausted  taskmasters  (euphemistically  called  teachers)  each 
striving  simply  to  keep  in  order  fifty  or  sixty  squirming 
polyglots. 

Of  course  much  is  being  done  in  all  these  directions  toward 
right  education;  but  such  work  has  thus  far  been  sporadic, 
desultory  and  vaguely  experimental.  What  is  being  attempted 
toward  comprehensive  education  has  not  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  but  some  individual,  club,  or  association  behind  it;  and 
that  little  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  whims  and  spasms  of 
economy  of  kaleidoscopic  school  committees.  Before  real 
advance  can  be  made,  there  must  be  approximate  consensus  of 
expert  opinion,  an  authoritative  policy — fixed  without  being 
rigid — and,  above  all,  an  apijreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  education  really  pays  only  when  it  is  not  cheap;  that  not 
until  we  reach  a  high  level  of  expenditure  are  we  likely  to 
secure  a  general  schooling  worth  paying  for  at  all.  At  present 
the  smell  of  the  bargain  counter  is  over  the  public  schools, 
cheapening  the  teachers,  substituting  shoddy  for  genuine  mind- 
stuff,  depriving  children  of  the  right  of  self-development,  and 
defrauding  the  community,  economically  and  morally,  to  an 
extent  immeasurable. 

Such  a  program  of  genuine  education  as  this  demands  ade¬ 
quate  revenues  and  the  spending  of  them  by  men  and  women 
who  will  use  them  honestly,  wisely  and  effectively.  In  other 
words,  we  are  confronted  with  the  formidable  task  of  making 
democracy  itself  efficient  before  we  can  give  an  education  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  democracy.  To  attempt  what  education 
ought  to  undertake  while  the  control  of  great  sums  of  money 
and  huge  bodies  of  children  is  left  in  such  hands  as  those 
into  which,  stupidly  and  lazily,  we  so  often  surrender  our  city 
or  suburban  governments,  would  mean  financial  disaster  and 
an  educational  cataclysm.  Therefore  the  fundamental  respon¬ 
sibility  of  every  community  toward  education  is  to  clean  its 
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municipal  house,  to  drive  out  drones  and  thieves,  to  reform  and 
equalize  methods  of  taxation,  to  compel  educated  and  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens  to  do  their  full  share  in  civic  work.  That  accom¬ 
plished,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  community  ready  to  undertake 
those  measures  of  thoro  public  education  toward  which 
democracies  must  reach  forward  if  they  are  finally  to  endure. 
The  paramount  reason  for  giving  a  common  education  is  that 
it  may  prepare  for  citizenship;  yet  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
fit  youth  for  good  citizenship  unless  they  have  before  them  a 
daily  example  of  just,  efficient,  clean  and  economical  govern¬ 
ment,  unless  they  are  made  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  good  government  rests,  and  unless  they  are  prepared, 
upon  arriving  at  manhood,  to  assume  their  due  share  of  the 
common  burden  of  democracy.  To  set  up  a  compulsory  and 
expensive  system  of  public  schools  to  train  for  citizenship,  and 
then  to  make  no  direct  connection  between  that  elaborate  school 
mechanism  and  the  machinery  of  local,  state  and  federal 
government,  is  to  emulate  that  foolish  king  of  France  who, 
with  twenty  thousand  men.  marched  up  a  hill  and  then  marched, 
down  again. 

The  first  educational  duty  of  the  community  being  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sound,  businesslike,  genuinely  democratic  government, 
its  second  duty  is  to  preserve  and  develop  children,  on  the 
physical  side,  by  cleaning,  materially  and  morally,  the  whole 
city,  destroying  slums,  providing  playgrounds,  baths  and 
gymnasiums,  keeping  the  supply  of  milk  and  other  indispen¬ 
sable  foods  clean,  pure  and  cheap,  and  employing  rational 
means  to  educate  mothers  in  hygienic  living.  All  this  is 
socialistic,  but  it  is  wise  socialism;  while  to  establish  hos¬ 
pitals,  almshouses,  homes  for  the  insane  and  crippled,  to  say 
nothing  of  prisons  filled  with  victims  of  foul  environment 
and  want  of  training,  without  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
stop  the  supply  of  inmates  for  those  institutions,  denotes  a 
very  stupid  and  extravagant  socialism. 

The  next  series  of  problems  for  the  community  to  take  up, 
as  being  essential  to  genuine  education,  are  those  relating  to 
that  basis  of  civic  life  and  morals — the  family.  Therein  most 
of  the  child’s  training  will  take  place  whether  we  want  it  to  or 
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not,  and  therein,  almost  without  exception,  the  ultimate  useful¬ 
ness  or  worthlessness  of  the  boy  or  girl  will  really  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Like  inane  foreign-conversation  books  which  devote 
themselves  to  such  topics  as  “  the  large  overshoes  and  green 
umbrella  of  my  grandmother  ”  instead  of  to  sentences  framed 
for  the  exigencies  of  traveling,  our  school  systems  regard  too 
exclusively  the  things  taught  instead  of  the  human  being  to  be 
trained,  and  forget  that  to  attempt  to  educate  a  child  as  an 
isolated  pupil,  without  reference  to  his  family  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  associations,  is  like  trying  to  solve  a  problem  while 
ignorant  of  the  most  essential  data. 

The  next  genuinely  educational  business  before  a  community 
is  to  prepare  the  child  for  that  industrial  usefulness,  to  himself 
and  to  the  community,  which  is  fundamental  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  is  virtually  but  half  educated  so  long  as  he  has 
not  acquired  such  necessary  industrial  qualifications  as  manual 
control  and  dexterity,  cooperation  of  brain  and  hand,  quick¬ 
ness  of  adaptation,  fertility  of  resource,  concentration,  “  gump¬ 
tion,”  and  has  not  been  given,  on  top  of  these,  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  groundwork  ot  some  special  trade  or 
industry.  Without  such  essentials,  he  is  likely  to  join  that 
appalling  army  of  “  floaters  ”  who,  without  a  trade  or  any 
chance  of  learning  one,  wander  from  one  casual  occu¬ 
pation  to  another,  depressing  wages,  inducing  enormous 
industrial  waste,  and  swelling  at  last  the  costly  ranks  of 
vagrancy. 

Having  thus  provided  for  his  physical  welfare,  for  the  right 
family  atmosphere,  and  for  the  training  of  his  body  and  hands, 
it  would  be  logical  to  declare  that  the  community  should  next 
take  up  the  task  of  furthering  the  child’s  mental  and  moral 
growth.  But,  practically,  there  is  no  such  task  remaining. 
Excepting  the  encouragement  of  such  avowedly  moral  forces 
as  churches,  Christian  associations,  etc.,  little  is  left  for  the 
community  to  do ;  because  by  taking  such  educational  steps  as 
have  been  indicated,  the  mental  and  moral  sides  of  the  growing 
youth  will,  by  those  very  measures,  have  been  provided  for. 
Give  a  normal  child  hygienic  and  uplifting  surroundings,  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  physical  and  manual  development. 
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make  every  effort  to  keep  sound  the  family  influences  which 
shape  his  life,  imbue  him  with  those  qualities  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  industrial  effectiveness,  surround  him  with  the  evi¬ 
dences  and  results  of  good  government,  and — provided  only 
that  he  be  taught  the  necessary  tools  of  human  communication, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  and  numbers — the  mental  growth 
and  moral  stability  of  that  child  are  made  almost  absolutely 
sure. 

Where,  in  all  this,  do  the  school,  the  teacher  and  the  school- 
house  come  in  ?  Everywhere ;  for  the  teachers  must  be  agents 
between  the  community  and  the  individual  child,  while  the 
schoolhouse  must  be  the  center  from  which  radiates  this 
genuine  educational  activity.  But  the  new  school  will  have 
many  branches  besides  those  of  book-learning.  There  must 
be  health-learning,  hand-learning,  work-learning,  citizenship¬ 
learning,  aesthetics-learning,  ethics-learning;  and  the  school- 
house  must  influence  not  merely  the  children,  but  the  entire 
neighborhood.  As  things  are  now,  we  put  a  teacher  in  charge 
of  fifty  or  sixty  children  and  demand  the  impossible  by  requir¬ 
ing  her  to  give  them  not  only  a  large  amount  of  information  and 
a  strong  measure  of  discipline,  but  also  training  in  polite  man¬ 
ners  and  a  love  of  Christian  morals.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  is  surprising  what  some  devoted  men  and  women  manage 
to  accomplish.  Had  the  community  a  projjer  conception  of 
education,  however,  a  teacher  would  never  be  given  more  than 
twenty  pupils,  and  she  would  not  instruct  them  as  a  segregated 
class  in  school,  she  would  develop  them  as,  so  to  speak,  twenty 
tendrils  springing  from  a  like  number  of  human  families.  She 
would  study  the  child,  not  mainly  as  he  is  related  to  the  school 
and  to  the  other  children,  but  as  his  life  is  intertwined  with 
that  of  his  family  and  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives. 
It  would  be  an  important  part  of  the  teacher’s  work  to  know 
that  family,  to  learn  its  physical,  industrial  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion,  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  what  the 
child  specially  needs  to  make  him  fit  for  industrial  and  moral 
citizenship.  Having  thus  analyzed  every  pupil  under  her  care, 
she  should  then  be  able  to  call  upon  a  school  system  sufficiently 
rational  and  elastic,  upon  a  community  sufficiently  enlightened. 
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to  supply  within  reasonable  limits  each  child’s  individual 
demands. 

School — or  rather  education — ought  not  to  be  an  incident 
in  the  child’s  life;  it  should  be  the  main  interest  and  purpose  of 
his  first  sixteen  years.  His  home,  his  health,  his  food,  his  play, 
his  work,  his  companions,  his  recreations — all  are  matters  of 
profound  importance  to  the  community;  for  it  is  those  things 
which  determine  whether  he  is  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
profit  to,  or  a  burden  and  weakness  within,  the  body  politic; 
and  all  those  matters  the  community,  if  it  choose,  can  supervise 
and  largely  regulate  thru  and  by  its  public  schools. 

Boys  and  girls  do  not  like  to  be  idle,  disorderly  and  vicious ; 
but  under  conditions  which  give  them  nothing  definite  to  do 
out  of  school  and  nowhere  to  go  except  the  streets  and  alleys, 
they  have  little  chance  of  being  anything  else.  Give  them  play¬ 
grounds  and  teach  them  how  to  play;  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  employ  themselves  usefully  in  varied  handicrafts; 
teach  them  to  enjoy  good  books  and  rational  amusements; 
show  them  how  to  organize  themselves,  how  to  help  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  how  to  improve  their  neighborhood  and 
the  whole  community;  and  you  will  find  them  outwardly,  as 
they  already  are  innately,  sturdy  enemies  to  idleness  and  vice. 
In  doing  this,  moreover,  education  will  really  have  performed 
its  proper  function — that  of  preserving  and  developing  strong, 
healthy,  capable,  intelligent  and  truly  moral  citizens. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  main  truths  in  education :  ( i )  that 
we  must  educate  individuals,  not  masses;  (2)  that  we  must 
train  the  child  as  a  part  of  a  family  and  a  neighborhood,  not 
as  an  isolated  unit;  (3)  that  we  must  develop  a  child  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest,  not  instruct  him  by  compulsion;  (4)  that 
we  must  reckon  with  and  enlist  all  the  social  forces  (the  school 
being  but  one)  which  are  molding  the  child’s  life;  (5)  that  we 
must  strive  for  a  steady  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
three  sides  of  the  child :  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul ;  and 
(6)  that  we  must  ever  keep  in  view  as  the  true  goal  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  book-learning  for  the  individual,  but  social  and 
moral  life  for  the  community. 

The  corollaries  of  these  main  propositions  are,  of  course. 
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obvious.  If  we  are  to  train  individually,  not  en  masse,  we 
must  have  small  classes;  if  we  are  to  educate  by  understanding 
and  sympathy,  we  must  have  teachers  who  appreciate  and 
practice  this  higher  way  of  teaching;  if  we  are  to  take  into 
account  all  the  forces  which  surround  the  child,  we  must 
educate  those  forces — the  family,  the  church,  the  community 
itself — to  comprehend  and  to  perform  their  share  in  this  real 
teaching;  if  we  are  to  aim  for  all-round  education,  we  must 
revise  our  curriculums,  enlarge  the  uses  of  our  schoolhouses, 
spend  three  and  four  and  ten  times  as  much  upon  our  schools 
as  we  today  provide;  if  we  are  to  make  citizenship  and  moral¬ 
ity  the  supreme  ends  of  education,  we  must  ourselves  live  better 
lives  and  must  make  all  parts  of  our  cities  and  towns  fit  places 
for  a  child  to  be.  This  is  a  stupendous  task  for  a  community; 
but  whether  it  be  done  or  whether  it  be  not  done  means,  I  am 
convinced,  life  or  death  to  American  democracy. 


Boston,  Mass. 


James  P.  Munroe 


FOOTBALL » 


My  topic  is  football — but  before  going  into  it  I  want  to- 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  athletics  in  general,  since 
in  a  broad  way  what  I  shall  have  to  say  of  football  is  also  true 
of  most  other  sports.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  put  myself 
on  record  as  being  a  great  believer  in  athletics — I  consider 
athletics  to  be  a  greater  force  for  clean,  healthy  living,  especially 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  than  any  other  one  thing.  Take 
away  athletics,  and  the  excess  of  vitality  in  our  boys,  which  is 
now  harmlessly  worked  off  in  muscular  activity,  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  vices.  This  point  was  forcibly  brought  out  by 
Wellington  in  a  conversation  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  with 
a  prominent  French  official  while  the  two  were  visiting  one  of 
the  famous  English  schools.  “It  seems  to  me,’’ said  the  French¬ 
man,  “that  athletics  play  altogether  too  prominent  a  part  in 
English  schoolboy  life — I  hear  no  talk  of  anything  but  cricket.”" 
“True,”  said  Wellington;  “and  what  do  the  French  boys  talk 
about?”  There  was  no  reply — and  Wellington  had  made  his 
point. 

Every  sound,  healthy  American  boy  displays  at  an  early  age 
an  over-abundance  of  vigorous  animal  spirits.  These  spirits 
are  generally  worked  off  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  thru 
the  natural  channel  of  exercise  or  thru  the  vices  which 
alluringly  offer  themselves  to  him  on  all  sides.  Prohibit  or 
curtail  too  much  his  recourse  to  the  natural  outlet  and  he  will 
turn  to  the  less  natural  and  wholly  undesirable  alternative.  It 
is  also  true  that  any  boy  would  rather  exercise  out  of  doors 
with  his  fellows  than  grind  out  his  relief  at  the  chest  weights, 
for  while  the  latter  method  may  develop  larger  muscles  and  a 
more  evenly  balanced  physique,  it  cannot  compare  with  out¬ 
door  sports  in  the  unconscious  and  delightful  mental  relaxation 
which  is  the  resultant  of  competitive  games  in  the  open  air. 

’  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Tht  world  to-day  for  May,  1906. 
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This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  subject  of  competitive  games.  I 
argue  that  such  games,  if  properly  regulated,  are  a  greater 
force  for  clean,  healthy  living  than  any  other  one  thing.  To 
my  mind,  they  go  further  than  any  form  of  amusement  or  than 
our  churches  and  Sunday  schools — good  as  they  are. 

I  believe  that  our  cities  make  a  great  mistake  in  prohibiting 
Sunday  baseball — ^and  when  I  say  that,  I  say  it  as  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  everything  that  will  tend  to  preserve 
Sabbath  reverence.  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the  mill  hand, 
the  factory  worker,  or  any  other  type  of  laboring  man  to  spend 
his  Sunday  at  a  ball  game  than  for  him  to  spend  it  as  he  com¬ 
monly  does — in  talking  filth  at  the  street  corners  or  before 
saloons.  These  street-corner  groups  have  grown  to  be  so 
obnoxious  that  no  lady  cares  to  pass  one  alone,  for  fear  of 
being  insulted.  Which  is  worse,  Sunday  baseball  or  Sunday 
filth?  Sunday  baseball,  if  allowed,  would,  as  it  has  done  and 
is  doing  now  in  certain  localities — draw  these  loafers,  and  at 
any  rate  greatly  lessen  their  influence  by  affording  interesting 
and  healthy  amusement  for  them. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  advocate  Sunday  ball  for  all 
classes  of  men.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  that  schoolboys  who 
play  every  day  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  these  games — such 
boys  may,  with  profit,  give  up  the  spare  time  of  one  day  to  other 
subjects,  particularly  to  those  tending  to  raise  moral  standards. 
But  I  also  feel  that  it  were  much  better  even  for  many  of  our 
schoolboys  to  go  to  Sunday  games  than  to  spend  their  time 
as  many  careless  parents  allow  it  to  be  spent.  If  it  is  to  be 
billiards  or  card-playing  in  the  home,  what  harm  is  there  in 
attending  a  ball  game  out  of  doors?  In  this  same  connection, 
I  believe  in  tennis  and  golf  for  business  men — skating,  riding, 
or  driving.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  for  a  business  man 
who  is  cooped  up  in  his  office  all  the  week  to  spend  at  least  his 
Sunday  afternoons  in  quiet  and  beneficial  exercise.  Such  a 
practice  leads  men  to  enter  upon  their  next  week’s  work  better 
prepared  and  more  contented  than  if  they  had  tried  to  sit  about 
and  read  or  to  pass  the  time  away  in  clubs. 

I  seem  to  be  wandering  from  my  subject,  and  many  of  you 
are  doubtless  asking  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  football  and 
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athletics.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it :  In  our  school  in  California 
we  wrestled  for  a  long  time  with  the  Sunday  question,  and  feel 
finally  that  we  have  solved  it  pretty  effectively.  After  trying 
to  keep  a  hundred  or  so  boys — who  had  been  active  all  the  week 
and  whose  bodies  had  grown  accustomed  to  activity — cjuiet 
during  Sundays — after  finding  that  the  boys  exercised  in  many 
minor  ways  despite  us — after  spending  many  Sundays  in  won¬ 
dering  into  what  mischief  our  most  roguish  fellows  might  be 
plunged — we  adopted  an  absolutely  different  tack.  We  had 
the  boys  attend  church  in  the  morning,  and  Sunday  school, 
besides  writing  home.  After  luncheon,  we  told  them  that  they 
might  play  tennis,  pass  a  ball,  or  go  swimming,  or  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium,  but  that  they  could  not  play  games  of  foot¬ 
ball  or  baseball,  or  engage  in  anything  noisy  or  boisterous. 
The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success,  for  our  tennis 
courts  and  gymnasium  now  hold  the  boys  we  are  most  worried 
about.  There  is  no  evasion  of  rules,  because  none  is  necessary ; 
the  boy  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  Sunday — and  withal  does 
not  any  longer  regard  his  Sundays  as  days  to  be  somehow 
struggled  thru  with. 

We  tried  the  strict  orthodox  way  for  ten  years;  it  failed. 
We  tried  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  it  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  What  works  in  the  West  will  work  here ;  let  us  limber 
up  a  little,  let  us  pass  Sunday  mornings  with  our  boys  in  a 
way  that  will  lead  them  to  respect  and  not  dread  religion,  and 
then,  in  the  afternoon,  let  us  allow  them  to  skate,  go  sleighing, 
riding  or  d  ing,  to  play  tennis,  or  to  pass  a  ball.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  get  a  better  all-round  boy. 

Some  teachers  take  the  ground  that  a  boy  is  sent  to  school 
or  college  to  study  and  attain  high  scholarly  standing,  and 
that  the  less  of  athletics  we  have,  the  better.  Such  teachers 
point  with  pride  to  the  magna  cum  laude  man  and  the  man 
who  received  only  “  A’s  ”  in  his  various  courses.  I  take  a 
little  different  point  of  view,  in  that  while  I  believe  heartily 
in  scholarship  standards  and  recog^nize  also  the  fact  that 
scholarship  makes  the  inner  college  (as  Professor  James  puts 
it),  still  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
some  men  make  to  reach  such  standards  is  a  wise  thing.  Every 
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year  our  law  school  drives  some  of  her  students  to  nervous 
prostrations  and  breakdowns,  while  our  most  brilliant  students 
are  in  many  cases  reduced  to  mere  skin  ar  J  bones.  I  argue 
that  there  is  much  in  college  that  is  very  worth  while  that 
cannot  be  found  in  books — that  comes  only  from  a  wide  asso¬ 
ciation  with  men  and  life — and  which  the  student  cannot  afford 
time  for.  What  is  more,  the  student  after  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  is  likely  to  be  in  such  poor  health  that  he  is  unable 
to  put  his  wisdom  to  use.  Personally,  I  would  not  trade  my 
modest  scholarship  record,  with  its  attendant  experiences  of 
other  kinds,  for  that  of  the  best  scholar  in  my  class,  for  I  know 
that  I  have  gained  more  real  good  from  my  college  course 
than  he. 

So  strongly  do  I  believe  in  this  theory  as  generally  applied 
that  I  am  bringing  up  my  children :  first,  with  regard  to  their 
health;  second,  with  regard  to  their  other  accomplishments. 
Health,  and  with  it  happiness,  then  wisdom  and  capability  for 
service. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  I  believe  in  athletics,  in  competi¬ 
tive  games,  and  therefore  in  football — provided,  of  course,  they 
are  properly  regulated.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  real  topic — 
Football. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  football,  even  if  of  all  our  sports  it 
has  degenerated  most,  because  it  is  such  a  virile  game,  and 
because,  when  properly  played,  it  develops  so  many  of  the 
qualities  that  we  most  admire.  It  requires  courage,  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  self-denial,  cleanliness,  self-control,  obedience,  patience, 
chivalry,  and  regularity — all  of  them  manly  qualities.  The 
fact  that  these  qualities  are  not  always  developed  is  due  to  the 
way  in  which  the  game  is  played  and  taught,  rather  than  to 
inherent  faults  of  the  game  itself. 

A  game  of  personal  contact  and  shock  action,  it  may  develop 
gentlemen  or  muckers,  according  to  circumstances :  gentlemen 
when  brutality  and  unfair  play  is  frowned  upon,  muckers  when 
meanness  is  encouraged.  I  agree  entirely  with  President  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Leland  Stanford  University  when  he  says  that  “when 
football  is  honestly  played  by  honest  teams  with  honest  oppo¬ 
nents,  it  is  an  excellent  game.”  Harvard’s  games  with  Brown 
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and  Dartmouth  this  year  were  absolutely  clean,  and  yet  they 
were  hard  played  on  both  sides.  When  a  cheer  leader  of  an 
opposing  team  stifles  a  cheer  about  to  be  given  because  Harvard 
was  penalized,  on  the  ground  that  “  we  don’t  want  to  cheer 
unless  we’ve  earned  something,”  athletics  are  in  good  hands. 

At  present,  football  is  being  attacked  from  all  sides,  and  very 
rightly  so ;  for,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  ”  conceived  as  a  some¬ 
what  simple  method  of  general  exercise,  football  has  evolved 
into  a  highly  complex  institution  specialized  along  numerous 
lines.  It  has  passed  from  a  game  to  a  spectacle.  Other  sports 
are  reduced  to  pygmy  proportions  in  comparison.  The  jugger¬ 
naut  rolls  over  them  all.” 

Some  critics  demand  that  the  game  be  made  more  interest¬ 
ing,  others  that  it  be  made  less  productive  of  injury,  and  still 
others  that  it  be  freed  from  meanness  and  unfair  play. 

Opening  up  the  game  would  probably  produce  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  game  from  the  spectator’s  standpoint,  and  as  a  side- 
issue  is  well  enough.  As  -a  means,  however,  of  making  it 
harder  to  play  unfairly  without  detection,  it  is  highly  desirable 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  likely  increase  in  injuries.  Reducing  the 
injuries  is  also  a  good  thing,  and  I  believe  in  doing  what  we 
can  along  that  line,  but,  after  all,  neither  of  these  criticisms 
is  vital.  In  the  matter  of  injury,  for  instance,  football  isn’t 
to  be  compared  with  tobogganing  in  the  number  of  serious 
accidents  that  follow,  or  with  skating,  where  every  year  great 
numbers  of  children  are  badly  hurt,  killed,  or  drowned.  As  an 
illustration,  here  is  a  list  of  accidents  reported  by  the  Transcript 
following  a  day  of  good  coasting: 

Five-year-old  Ellen  Kennedy  was  seriously  injured  by  being 
run  down  by  an  unknown  boy.  She  was  made  unconscious, 
and  at  the  City  Hospital  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  concussion 
of  the  brain.  Adolph  Ritschel  is  at  the  City  Hospital  with  a 
fractured  skull.  He  ran  into  a  telegraph  pole  with  terrific 
force,  his  head  striking  the  pole.  Two  other  Jamaica  Plain 
boys  are  at  the  City  Hospital  with  broken  legs.  Daniel  C. 
Murphy  was  run  into  by  a  double  runner  and  his  right  leg 
broken  above  the  knee.  Walter  Cochran  broke  his  left  leg 
above  the  knee.  Michael  Murphy  had  his  nose  broken  and  his 
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face  badly  cut  by  running  into  a  fence.  Harry  Holt  had  a 
finger  of  his  right  hand  badly  crushed. 

Very  few  football  teams  in  the  country  meet  with  as  many 
or  as  serious  accidents  as  these  in  an  entire  season’s  play.  It 
will  doubtless  be  argued  that  the  number  of  coasters  injured 
is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  coasters  than 
is  the  case  with  football  men.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  men  who  go  to 
make  up  the  ordinary  university  football  squad  play  three  or 
four  days  every  week,  while  the  coasters,  unless  the  weather 
is  especially  favorable,  have  only  comparatively  few  chances 
to  run  risks. 

We  have  more  injuries  in  football  than  we  should  have,  but 
I  believe  that  football  injuries  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
reasons  for  them  are  studied  and  remedies  applied. 

With  the  third  demand,  however,  that  of  putting  an  end  to 
unfair  play  and  meanness,  I  am  in  hearty  and  unqualified 
sympathy.  Football  should  be  freed  from  this  objection,  or  it 
should  go. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  undesirable  feature  has  crept  in. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  due  wholly  to  our  getting  away  from 
the  true  idea  of  sport.  My  idea  of  sport  is  that  of  a  competition 
between  two  or  more  parties,  in  which  good,  wholesome  fun 
and  recreation  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  contestants — 
and  in  which  the  question  of  winning  or  losing  plays  but  an 
insignificant  part.  How  often  do  our  teams  compete  on  such 
a  basis?  Very  seldom.  And  why  not?  Because  the  idea  of 
sport  or  recreation  has  been  very  generally  superseded  by  the 
idea  that  sport  is  a  business — the  business  of  winning.  When 
the  game  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  a  question  of  winning 
fairly — then,  as  the  desire  to  win  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  corrupt  and  underhand  business  methods  came  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  the  “win-at-any-cost”  policy  developed,  a  policy  which 
still  pertains  in  many  colleges  and  schools. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  wild  scramble  to  win,  athletic  standards, 
athletic  ethics,  and  athletic  morals  have  been  overturned  and 
lost  sight  of,  and  multitudinous  abuses  have  sprung  up.  No 
game  under  the  sun  could  hope  to  weather  such  a  storm  as 
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designing  coaches  and  unscrupulous  players — together  with  a 
weak  public  sentiment — have  developed  about  football. 

The  various  colleges  and  schools  want  victory,  and  that 
means  that  a  specialist  must  be  secured — ^because  the  rival 
college  has  one,  and  because  the  specialist  will  usually  do 
better  than  the  general  practitioner.  There  are  plenty  of 
these  specialists  to  be  had,  but  unfortunately  the  general  run 
are  not  of  the  right  type — since  men  with  possibilities  in  other 
lines  of  work  do  not  usually  care  to  adopt  football  coaching  as 
a  life  work,  and  it  is  these  very  men  who  would  make  the  most 
satisfactory  coaches.  When  such  men  do  enter  this  field,  it  is 
usually  done  as  a  means  to  an  end — for  a  chance,  we  will  say,  to 
earn  enough  to  get  a  start  in  some  business  or  for  a  chance  to 
try  out  the  possibilities  of  a  particular  locality  in  the  way  of 
business  opportunities.  But,  in  any  event,  the  stay  is  only  just 
long  enough  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  some  other 
ambition. 

The  man  who  coaches  as  a  regular  thing  is  likely  to  be  a 
man  of  trifling  ambition  and  small  ideals,  very  often  not  a 
college  graduate,  and  presumably  lacking  in  the  finer  instincts. 
What  is  the  result  ?  As  one  writer  has  well  put  it ;  “  The 
coach  knows  that  he  is  not  hired  in  the  interest  of  justice  or 
honorable  regard  for  the  ethics  of  the  game  and  sportsmanlike 
treatment  of  opponents.  He  knows  but  one  motive;  he  wants 
to  win.  That  is  what  he  is  paid  for.  If  he  fails,  he  knows 
that  another  will  take  his  place.” 

Under  this  pressure,  what  is  the  coach  to  do?  He  finds  at 
once  that  he  is  facing  an  issue.  Victory  or  decency — which? 
It  depends  upon  the  caliber  of  the  man !  But  not  wholly ;  for, 
as  one  writer  has  it,  “  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coach 
does  nothing  without  permission,  or  funds.  He  is  responsible 
to  those  who  have  employed  him.”  Thus  it  is  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  various  coaches  reflect  in  large  measure  the 
standards  of  the  university  which  he  represents.  A  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  college  athletically  by  its 
coach  and  trainer.  When  a  coach  is  allowed  a  free  hand  the 
university  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  standards,  and  in  some 
instances  that  means  a  great  deal. 

To  go  back  now  to  the  dilemma  in  which  a  coach  finds 
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himself  placed.  The  coach  realizes  that  he  is  expected  to  win. 
“  It  is  not  sufficient,”  as  a  well-known  writer  has  said,  “  that 
the  team  shall  play  well — it  must  ivin.” 

“  On  looking  about,”  says  another  writer,  ”  a  coach  finds 
himself  compelled  to  do  what  his  fellow-coaches  do,  or  be  left 
behind.  He  finds  that  he  hasn’t  at  hand  the  material  of  which 
to  make  a  winning  team,  and  so  in  a  short  while  he  is  out 
‘  looking  for  players.’  Then  he  teaches  them  how  to  play.” 
The  natural  in  athletics  has  given  way  to  the  abnormal.  The 
good  old  idea  that  each  college  shall  take  the  material  that 
comes  to  it  freely  and  of  its  own  accord  and  make  the  best 
possible  representative  team  out  of  it,  even  if  it  be  a  loser,  has 
been  displaced  by  the  more  modern  and  very  undesirable  plan 
of  insuring  a  weakened  team  against  its  losses  by  filling  the 
breaches  with  outside  recruits.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what 
kind  of  a  team  have  we,  but  what  kind  of  a  team  are  we  going 
to  get.  A  prominent  trainer  has  expressed  this  point  of  view 
very  clearly  in  the  following  doctrine:  “If  you  haven’t  the 
men,  why,  damn  it,  get  them.”  Another  theory  of  the  same 
man  is  this :  “  that  it  makes  little  difference  how  you  win,  since 
in  five  or  six  years  only  the  score  will  be  remembered.” 

And  so  we  have  proselyting  of  all  kinds  and  degrees — prose¬ 
lyting  by  the  colleges,  among  the  larger  schools;  and  prose¬ 
lyting  by  the  larger  schools  among  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  only 
a  (piestion  of  time  l>efore  the  smaller  schools  will  be  at  work 
among  the  kindergartens,  and  the  kindergartens  among  our 
cradles.  Just  as  far  as  this  practice  can  go,  it  will  go,  unless  it 
is  stopped  l>efore  the  limit  is  reached. 

The  most  serious  proselyting  is  as  a  rule  done  by  the  smaller 
colleges  which  are  trying  to  compete  with  colleges  which  are 
naturally  out  of  their  class — the  type  of  college  that  is  not  big 
enough  to  remain  small.  To  compete  successfully  with  its 
larger  rival,  it  is  necessary  for  the  small  college  to  make  up 
for  the  discrepancy  in  attendance — and  for  a  resulting  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  athletic  material — by  importing  as  large  a  percentage 
as  possible  of  promising  men.  The  larger  colleges  are,  some 
of  them,  just  as  badly  off — tho  in  others  the  practice  is  on 
the  wane. 

To  proselyte  successfully,  “  inducements  ”  are  necessary,  for 
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the  market  is  an  open  one.  These  inducements  take  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  varied  tastes  of  the  individual.  The 
wealthy  athlete,  who  is  financially  able  to  go  where  he  pleases, 
must  be  guaranteed  social  recognition,  or  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  college  in  question  is  fitted  above  all  others  to  afford 
him  just  the  instruction  that  he  most  needs.  The  trades¬ 
man’s  son,  who  hardly  feels  able  to  afford  a  college  education, 
is  shown  how  easy  it  will  be  to  work  his  way  thru  with  an 
athletic  reputation  as  his  main  asset;  how,  as  president  of  an 
eating  club,  or  as  publisher  of  programs  or  score-cards,  he  can 
not  only  pay  his  way  easily,  but  even  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  course  with  a  snug  balance.  The  poor,  tho  scholarly, 
athlete  is  provided  with  a  scholarship  and  other  assistance, 
sometimes  of  a  direct  pecuniary  nature.  Nothing  that  is 
desired  by  these  athletic  prizes  that  is  obtainable  is  left  unpro¬ 
vided.  It  is  even  said  that  at  one  of  our  larger  colleges 
employment  and  accommodations  were  found  for  a  boy’s  entire 
family  near  the  college  in  question,  which  was  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  accustomed  home,  in  order  that  the  athletic 
ability  of  the  son  might  be  secured. 

And  one  of  the  worst  things  about  it  all  is  the  way  in  which 
parents  connive  at  this  underhandedness.  Some  parents  even 
go  so  far  as  to  put  their  children  up  at  auction — the  sale  being 
made  to  the  highest  college  bidder.  Such  cases  as  this  have 
often  come  to  my  personal  attention.  The  parents  in  these 
cases  seem  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  a  college  or  school 
education  is  a  worthy  object  to  strive  for,  and  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Thus  it  is  that  many  of  our  boys,  as  a 
writer  has  ably  put  it,  “  make  a  bad  start  in  life  by  beginning 
their  higher  educational  careers  by  petty  deceit.” 

Some  people  distinguish  between  proper  and  improper  solici¬ 
tation.  Last  year  I  myself  thought  that  there  was  a  distinction, 
and  accordingly  advocated  the  formation  of  Harvard  clubs  in 
the  various  schools  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  good  athletes 
to  come  to  us.  During  the  past  year,  however,  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  safe  line  of  demarkation,  and  I  now 
stand  unqualifiedly  against  such  practices  in  any  form.  Legiti¬ 
mate  acts  shade  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  illegitimate 
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ones  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  keep  out  of  such  practices 
altogether. 

The  coach,  then,  who  “  goes  after  men  ”  usually  brings  back 
boys  of  inferior  moral  instincts — boys  who  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Boys  who,  if  they  have  a  job 
to  do,  do  it — if  a  man  to  do,  do  him. 

The  coach  must  now  teach  his  men,  and  here  is  another 
stumbling  block:  Shall  he  teach  them  fairly  or  unfairly?  It 
is  again  a  question  of  morals — conscience  vs.  profit.  Suppose 
that,  under  great  pressure,  our  coach  chooses  the  “  profit  ” 
point  of  view.  He  teaches  boys  who  would  otherwise  be  above 
low  practices,  but  who  are  at  a  most  susceptible  age,  for  such 
teaching  “  that,”  as  still  another  writer  expresses  it,  “  for  the 
sake  of  alma  mater,  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  foul  an  antagonist, 
so  long  as  the  necessary  yard  is  made.” 

As  a  result,  the  men  are  coached  to  violate  the  rules  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  do  all  that  the  rules  don’t  actually  forbid,  even  if 
the  unwritten  moral  code  is  clearly  against  such  action.  Or,  if 
the  coach  does  not  quite  dare  to  teach  violations,  he  may  in  a 
sense  perjure  himself  by  not  putting  a  stop  to  practices  in  which 
he  sees  his  men  indulging  of  their  own  initiative.  Tolera¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  is  as  bad  as  actual  teaching. 

From  this  style  of  coaching  spring  the  intentional  violations 
of  offside,  holding,  tripping,  slugging,  filthy  talk,  coaching 
from  the  side  lines,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  trickery  which 
have  brought  the  game  into  such  ill-repute.  Add  to  all  this 
the  newspaper  notoriety,  the  crowds,  the  money,  the  betting, 
and  the  extravagance  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  football 
game,  and,  as  President  Thwing  says,  “  professionalism,  if  not 
of  money,  at  least  of  method,  has  come  to  prevail.” 

What  we  all  want  is  “honesty  in  athletics;  sport  and  fair 
play;”  a  condition  of  affairs  where  the  man  or  the  team  thatji 
plays  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules 
shall  stand  a  fair  show  with  his  competitors ;  where  the  captains 
of  our  teams  will,  of  their  own  accord,  disqualify  players  for 
violations  of  rules  which  the  officials  do  not  happen  to  see;; 
and  where  the  mutual  feeling  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which 
so  commonly  prevails  in  many  intercollegiate  relationships  shall, 
give  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  esteem.  And  I  believe^ 
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that,  now  that  the  American  people  have  taken  hold  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  desired  change  will  finally  result — at  least  in  large 
measure. 

And  what  is  true  of  football  is  likewise  true  of  all  our  other 
sports,  in  each  of  which  according  to  its  prominence  has  grown 
up  a  series  of  abuses  and  violations,  due  not  to  the  game  itself, 
but  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  played.  Put  any  game  to  the 
test  that  football  has  been  put  to,  and  were  it  planned  by  the 
deities  themselves,  evils  would  develop.  What  we  most  need 
is  a  different  spirit  in  sport,  and  the  reforms  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  abuses  are  many;  how  shall  they  be  remedied?  There 
are,  of  course,  two  methods — the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The 
direct  where  the  evil  is  punished,  the  indirect  where  the  evil  is 
prevented.  The  solution  lies  in  the  application  of  both 
remedies,  but  the  greatest  good  will  come  from  the  indirect, 
rather  than  the  direct.  If  the  professional  trainer  and  coach 
is  to  be  a  part  of  our  athletic  systems,  greater  care  must  be 
used  in  his  selection  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  methods  that  he  employs.  He  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  high  moral  standards  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play  are 
more  important  than  victory,  that,  in  fact,  anything  must  be 
sacrificed,  even  the  game  itself,  before  unfair  practices  are 
either  encouraged  or  tolerated.  The  players  must  be  taught 
what  fairness  means,  and  the  unfair  boy  must  be  clearly  shown 
that  he  has  no  place  in  athletic  contests  between  gentlemen. 
School  and  college  standards  in  the  classroom  must  be  kept 
high,  if  the  undesirable  man  is  not  to  creep  in.  Proselyting 
should  be  taken  in  band  by  headmasters  and  college  faculties 
and  driven  out  of  business ;  the  giving  of  scholarships  should 
be  very  carefully  done  and,  above  all,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remold  the  ideas  of  what  is  now  considered  legitimate 
in  sport.  Athletics  and  football  are  too  valuable  to  us  to  be 
abolished.  The  moral  effect  of  having  seven  or  eight  hundred 
trained  athletes  scattered  all  thru  a  student  body,  which  is  the 
case  at  Harvard  and  which  is  true  of  all  other  games  propor¬ 
tionately,  is  too  great  a  factor  for  good  to  be  lost. 

W.  T.  Reid,  Jr. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
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•  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  assurance  for  a  man  who- 
never  has  played  football  to  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  different 
sides  of  the  game.  Altho  football  happens  to  be  at  present 
the  best  advertised  of  the  games,  it  is  in  many  respects  no  worse 
than  the  others.  The  evils  of  football  are  the  evils  of  all 
intercollegiate  competition  at  present.  The  evils  in  footbalL 
for  special  reasons,  have  finally  gotten  to  such  a  pass  that 
educators,  parents,  the  general  public,  and,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  usually  realized,  the  boys  themselves  have  finally 
demanded  changes  in  the  game.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
boys  themselves  demand  a  change  is  the  most  encouraging 
and  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation.  As  a  result  of  this 
demand,  changes  will  be  made  in  football  which  will  react  upon 
all  other  sports. 

In  regard  to  intercollegiate  athletics  as  a  whole,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  them.  When  my  boy  is  old  enough  to  go  to  college, 
I  hope  that  he  ydll  be  clever  enough  to  get  on  some  team  and 
have  the  <  and  training  that  come  from  intercollegiate 
athletics  because  all  the  intercollegiate  sports  do  very  fine  things, 
for  the  boys. 

In  the  first  place,  they  inculcate  obedience,  and  the  fact  that 
boys  get  obedience  drilled  into  them  in  football  as  they  do  in 
none  of  the  other  games  is  the  reason  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  football  situation  is  going  to  be  changed  so  that  the  game 
can  be  continued.  I  have  been  pretty  closely  connected  with 
the  baseball  interests  here  for  several  years,  and  the  men  who 
come  to  us  from  the  “  eleven  ”  are  almost  always  more 
obedient,  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  do  their  work  better 
than  the  men  from  any  other  sport.  There  are  certain  things. 
about  football  that  get  the  discipline  into  the  blood. 

Football,  too,  compels  the  players  to  become  self-sacrificing- 
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They  have  to  sacrifice  their  own  glory,  their  own  showy  play 
for  the  sake  of  the  combination  play  of  the  team.  They  have 
to  obliterate  themselves  for  the  general  good.  They  also  have 
to  sacrifice  other  things.  The  players  in  the  big  college  games 
go  thru  a  period  of  training  which  is,  in  most  cases, 
excessive  and  often  unnecessary.  This  training  means  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  both  social  and  physical  pleasures.  The  players  cannot 
go  to  the  theater,  or  to  dinners,  or  to  dances.  They  cannot  do 
a  thousand  things  they  want  to  do.  They  have  to  give  them 
up  for  the  game  and  the  college  they  represent. 

All  games,  notably  football,  inculcate  physical  courage.  The 
effect  of  football,  however,  in  developing  this  is  indeed  very 
much  over-rated,  at  least  by  the  boys  themselves.  Physical 
courage,  next  to  dirt,  is  the  commonest  commodity  there  is  in 
the  world.  The  ability  to  stand  pain,  the  ability  to  take  a 
grueling  punishment  in  a  hard  game,  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
does  not  represent  a  very  high  standard.  Tho  one  hears 
in  college  athletics  more  or  less' about  “  quitting,”  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  college  athletics  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  I  cannot  remember  more  than  two  men  who  really  “  quit.” 
Quitting  means  ordinarily  to  the  students  a  lack  of  physical 
courage,  altho  it  is  really  a  lack  of  something  more.  You 
hear  coaches  and  the  players  talking  as  if  it  were  not  rare,  but 
in  fact  it  is  a  most  extraordinarily  uncommon  th  'g  Football 
itself  encourages  mere  brute  courage  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  game,  because  in  football  the  spirit  which  makes  a 
player  “  stay  ”  with  his  man  will  often  offset  superior  playing 
ability  of  an  opponent  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  true  in  any 
other  game  of  skill. 

Football,  as  well  as  the  other  games,  also  develops  another 
and  higher  and  more  desirable  form  of  courage — the  courage 
which  makes  a  man  do  under  pressure  against  odds.  This 
having  to  do  under  pressure,  this  development  of  tenacity  and 
self-control  is  the  most  valuable  thing  which  comes  from  ath¬ 
letics,  and,  in  my  experience,  the  men  who  have  had  this 
quality  developed  in  their  youth  in  intercollegiate  athletics  have 
gained  an  asset  from  which  they  obtain  valuable  returns  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  no  matter  what  their  business  or  profes- 
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sion.  In  my  opinion,  football  develops  this  courage  to  no 
higher,  if  to  as  high,  a  degree  as  the  other  games. 

Another  good  thing  that  football  and  all  the  sports  should 
do  is  to  teach  the  leaders,  the  captains,  or  managers,  how  to  do 
administrative  work,  how  to  lead  other  men,  both  very  valuable 
things.  Unfortunately,  under  the  present  conditions,  football 
largely  fails  to  do  this. 

Football  also  enables  a  lot  of  young  fellows  to  work  off 
excessive  vitality  in  a  sport  which  replaces  the  physical  labor 
of  earlier  days,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  loaf  around  and 
work  off  their  vitality  in  other  and  less  desirable  ways. 

That  is  the  bright  side  of  the  shield.  What  are  the  evils? 
They  are  numerous.  They  are  most  marked  in  football  for 
the  reason  that  the  game  has  been  developed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  a  great  degree  for  only  a  certain  physical 
type  of  man  to  play  it.  The  youngster,  big,  heavy,  strong,  and 
fast — at  any  rate  bi^,  heavy,  and  strong — is  sought  for  the 
teams.  Men  of  that  sort  are  relatively  rare  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  years,  and,  the  demand  being  very  great,  the  supply 
is  much  less  than  the  demand,  consequently  the  wish  to  get 
these  desirable  men  is  very  strong,  and  the  temptation  put  in 
the  way  of  such  men  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  sort 
of  athletics. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  game  is  the  excessive  number  of 
injuries.  Football  causes  a  very  distorted  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  the  injuries.  I  have  heard  this  remark :  “  If  I  could 
win  the  Yale  game,  I  w'ould  be  perfectly  willing  to  break  a 
leg.”  That  is  a  bad  point  of  view.  The  first  thing  to  pray 
for  in  this  world  is  good  health  and  a  sound  body,  and  the  idea 
that  sacrifice  of  health  or  body  is  worth  while  for  success  in 
any  sport  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  percentage  of  injuries  has  been  very  high,  much  too  high 
for  any  sport.  I  think,  however,  that  the  physical  injuries 
that  occur  in  football  are  the  very  least  of  the  evils  of  the  game, 
and  that  the  physical  injuries  alone  are  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  abolishing  the  game. 

Other  evils  are  far  greater,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the 
desire  in  the  game  to  ”  win  at  any  cost.”  It  is  the  modern 
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American  idea  tliat  one  must  “  get  there  ” — success  is  the 
thing  that  is  appreciated  most.  This  overwhelming  desire  is 
due  in  part  to  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  all  sports  and  to 
football  especially,  so  that  success  is  imperative  in  the  minds 
of  the  boys  who  are  playing.  The  degree  to  which  success  is 
considered  imperative  is  best  shown  in  the  training  quarters 
of  a  “  licked  ”  team,  where  the  spectacle  is  pathetic  to  see,  how 
much  more  to  feel !  So,  with  this  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
winning  at  any  cost  in  a  game  in  which  young  fellows  are 
brought  in  violent  contact,  and  in  which  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  pain,  even  if  no  serious  injuries,  the  players  lose 
their  tempers  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  which,  without  this 
feeling  of  necessity  of  winning,  they  never  would  do  under 
any  circumstances.  The  desire  is  also  encouraged  by  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  is  given  to  boys  who  succeed  in  athletics.  They 
are,  in  most  cases,  held  far  above  the  level  of  the  “  mere 
scholar,”  not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  and  often  by  the  parents  themselves.  That  is 
an  unfortunate  public  sentiment  and  public  spirit.  We  all  can 
help  to  correct  these  erroneous  ideas,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
good  many  years  before  we  get  a  sufficiently  healthy  public 
sentiment  to  dei)end  upon  that  alone  for  the  corrections  of  the 
evils  of  this  game. 

Another  great  evil  is  the  solicitation  of  men.  I  want  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  previous  speakers  on  this  subject 
my  testimony  to  the  effect  that,  altho  the  degree  and 
methods  pursued  vary,  it  is  done  everywhere.  We  hope  we  do 
less  than  anybody  else,  but  it  is  done  everywhere,  in  some 
cases  by  the  direct  paying  of  money,  in  other  cases  by  promises 
of  social  position  in  college,  in  still  other  cases  by  opportunities 
for  work  which  are  paid  for  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,  and  there  are  still  other  methods.  Solicitation  fre¬ 
quently  is  done  in  a  very  open  and  flagrant  manner.  Solicita¬ 
tion  brings  with  it,  however,  its  own  punishment.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  poor  policy.  A  boy  who  has  had  that  sort  of  attention 
showered  upon  him  is  as  a  rule  a  very  undesirable  factor  in 
athletics,  because  he  comes  with  a  “  swelled  head  ”  and  with 
the  idea  that  he  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  That  promptly 
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makes  trouble  in  the  team.  As  a  result  of  solicitation,  too, 
many  of  our  games  have  come  to  he  no  longer  the  games  of 
boys  who  are  our  sons  or  the  sons  of  our  friends,  hut  they  are 
the  games  of  mercenaries,  and,  naturally,  the  institution  that 
goes  deepest  into  its  pockets  can  get  the  best  and  most  numer¬ 
ous  mercenaries.  The  evil  has  extended  from  the  college  to 
the  fitting  school. 

Another  great  evil  is  the  coaching  system,  and  that  system 
practically  has  been  a  growth  of  relatively  recent  years  and  is 
due  to  the  wish  to  turn  out  superlatively  gootl  teams.  The 
coaching  may  he  dime  by  graduates  or  j)rofessionals.  If  it  is 
done  by  graduates,  it  is  done  by  men  who  should  he  in  better 
business,  experto  crcdc.  These  men  have  to  sacrifice  time  or 
money  to  give  their  services  to  the  hoys.  Not  only,  however, 
may  the  graduate  sacrifice  things  of  greater  value  than  the 
game,  hut  he  oftentimes  is  an  extremely  undesirable  factor  in 
the  sport.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  undesirable  factors  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  have  been  some  of  the  graduate 
coaches,  who,  when  they  are  had,  are  very,  very  had,  because 
the  hoys  believe  in  them  and  put  more  confidence  in  what  they 
say  than  they  would  in  any  professional,  and  so  the  intluence 
is  correspondingly  greater  for  evil.  Or  the  coaching  may  he 
done  by  a  ])rofessional  whose  “  business  "  it  is  to  win,  and  he 
must  win;  if  not,  he  will  he  replaced  by  a  man  who  can.  The 
iniluence  of  some  professional  coaches  has,  however,  been  good, 
at  times  better  than  that  of  some  graduate  coaches. 

The  ])oint  of  all  the  coaching  is  this:  The  sports  are  boys’ 
^'allies,  carried  on  as  an  incidental  in  a  general  education,  and 
they  ought  to  remain  hoys'  games.  It  is  true  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  may  turn  out  a  better  team,  or  the  graduate  coach 
may  turn  out  a  better  trained  team,  hut  the  charm  of  all  ama¬ 
teur  sports  depends  upon  the  si)irit  in  which  they  are  played, 
and  not  upon  the  ])crfection  of  playing.  Moreover,  the  value 
of  the  games  to  the  hoys  is  not  merely  from  the  physical  cxer- 
ci.se,  hut  from  haying  to  do,  having  to  accomplish  a  given  task. 
The  result  of  all  this  coaching  has  been — and  I  see  it  more  and 
more  markedly  every  year — to  make  the  hoys  “  sit  back  ”  on 
the  older  men ;  to  do  their  work  of  an  afternoon,  but  to  leave 
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all  the  brain  work  to  the  coach,  whom  they  hold  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  game.  1  think  the  boys  should  have 
not  only  the  physical,  but  the  mental  training  as  well,  and  I 
think  they  are  losing  the  mental  training  more  and  more  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Moreover,  under  the  present  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
winning,  there  is  an  enormous  distraction  from  the  college 
work.  The  aggregate  amount  of  time  that  the  football  men 
were  out  of  college  duties  last  fall  was  something  appalling. 
That  was  from  mere  injuries  alone.  And  the  distraction 
among  the  non-players  who  go  down  to  cheer  on  and  witness 
the  games  is  also  very  great.  Any  teacher  can  bear  testimony 
to  that  effect. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  boy  who  is  going  to  take  part  in 
athletics  should  be  held  to  a  more  rigid  standard  of  scholarship 
than  the  other  boys.  He  should  show  not  only  his  ability  as 
an  athlete,  but  he  should  show  ability  to  do  first-class  college 
work  first,  and  then  enter  into  athletics  as  an  incidental. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  evils  just  mentioned,  which 
are  the  serious  ones,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  The  first 
thing  is  to  create  a  .sensible  jniblic  sentiment.  We  all  can  help 
to  that  end.  Everybody  who  controls  boys  in  schools  or  col¬ 
leges  can  help.  But  public  .sentiment  alone  will  not  at  present 
be  enough  to  save  a  game  which  is  under  the  ban,  altho  it 
may  have  advantages  which  outweigh  its  disadvatitages.  Cer¬ 
tain  things  in  the  way  of  control  must  be  done.  How  can  they 
be  done? 

In  the  first  place,  modify  the  playing  rules  of  football.  That 
is  simple  and  easily  done,  and  can  be  done  in  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  way.  The  game  slunild  be  modified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lessen  the  injuries,  make  dirty  work  unprofitable 
if  it  occurs,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  im]K)ssible.  You  cannot 
make  it  entirely  imi)ossible  for  dirty  work  to  occur  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  but  I  think  that,  by  the  making 
of  rules  which  are  to  be  enforced,  the  game  can  be  made  a  fit 
one  to  play,  if  the  men  who  make  the  rules  undertake  to  make 
the  changes  in  good  faith.  Sometimes  the  rule-makers  have 
done  as  little  as  possible,  but  it  is  now  apparent  to  every  one 
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that  the  game  is  going  to  be  fundamentally  changed  so  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory.  A  great  trouble  with  the  game  of  the 
past  has  been  that  it  was  played,  not  according  to  the  rules  as 
they  stood,  but  according  to  indefinite  traditions,  and  no  two 
officials  agreed  on  tbe  traditions.  An  official  at  one  of  the 
games  last  season  said,  while  walking  off  the  field  after  the 
game :  “  These  fellows  have  been  kicking  all  the  afternoon 
because  I  would  not  inflict  a  penalty  for  holding  in  the  line.  I 
think  a  certain  amount  of  holding  in  the  line  is  all  right.”  The 
rules  said  there  should  be  no  holding.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
making  of  specific  and  definite  rules  is  discreditable,  altho 
the  acts  which  have  led  to  the  necessity  of  certain  rules  may 
have  been. 

The  ne.xt  thing  is  to  lessen  the  publicity  by  confining  the 
game  to  the  college  public  as  far  as  possible.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  out  in  some  ways,  but  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  measure,  anti  I  think  only  the  graduates  and 
undergraduates  and  their  friends  should  be  allowed  to  come. 
Xo  tickets  should  be  on  sale. 

riie  amount  of  money  taken  in  at  these  sports  should  be 
diminished.  If  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  as 
there  has  been  some  years,  it  seems  mean  not  to  indulge  in 
certain  extravagances.  If  you  have  less  money,  you  have  less 
professionalism,  because  you  have  not  the  money  to  spend  for 
undesirable  things. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  necessary  is  an  honest  endeavor 
somehow  to  prevent  all  solicitation.  We  have  already  made  an 
endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  it.  I  think  the  migration 
of  men  from  one  college  to  another  should  be  prevented.  A 
man  wbo  has  once  played  upon  the  team  of  one  college  never 
should  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  team  of  another  college  under 
any  circumstances  whatever. 

The  rule  just  pa.ssed  by  tbe  athletic  committee,  which 
requires  one  year’s  residence  before  entering  on  any  sport,  is 
an  admirable  one.  It  prevents  a  freshman  from  getting  his 
head  turned  by  the  excitement  of  the  game  so  that  he  gets 
settled  down  before  he  goes  into  the  sport,  and  I  think  the 
game  should  be  confined  to  undergraduates  of  the  three  upper 
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classes  of  the  college,  and  perhaps  of  the  scientific  school.  I 
have  made  that  remark  before  and  caused  rather  acrimonious 
comments  from  gentlemen  who  taught  undergraduates,  while 
1  teach  graduates.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  boys  in 
college  are  younger  and  that  they  are  not  entirely  by  the  play 
age.  When  they  enter  a  professional  school  of  any  sort,  it  is 
high  time  that  they  stop[)ed  i)laying  boys’  games.  They  can 
have  all  the  exercise  they  want,  but  they  should  at  that  time 
be  attending  to  their  bread  and  butter. 

All  men  who  have  to  deal  in  any  way  with  such  questions 
have  their  own  fads.  My  private  fad  is  the  ])revention  of  all 
coaching.  I  think  the  game  should  get  back  to  simpler  prin- 
cijjles,  and  I  think  the  boys  ought  to  have  not  only  the  fun,  but 
the  work  of  the  game,  and  should  expend  all  the  gray  matter 
that  is  used  on  it  themselves.  It  is  a  boys’  game,  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  is  time  that  we  gray-haired  men  got  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  gray-haired  men  should  not  have 
something  to  say  about  the  game,  but  the  boys  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  devices,  as  far  as  the  playing  of  the  games 
goes.  The  graduates  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  players  should  have  first-class  medical  supervision,  for 
very  serious  results  may  come  from  excessive  training  or  from 
improper  attention  to  injuries.  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  time  has 
yet  come  to  leave  the  planning  of  the  general  policy  entirely 
to  the  undergraduates,  because,  when  you  see  the  mess  that  the 
graduates  occasionally  make  of  the  game,  it  seems  a  good  deal 
to  expect  the  much  less  experienced  undergraduates  to  correct 
the  evils. 

Edward  Hall  Nichols 

Harvard  University 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  BOARD 

The  establishment  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  an  advance  in 
the  management  of  the  admission  of  students  to  college,  not 
only  because  it  made  the  practice  of  many  colleges  more  effi¬ 
cient,  hut  also  because  it  instituted  an  authoritative  committee, 
thru  which  future  evolution  may  he  wisely  directed.  Indeed, 
we  may  assume  that  the  work  which  the  members  of  this  hoard 
may  hope  to  do  in  making  the  connections  between  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  rational  in  all  respects  is  more  important 
than  the  admirable  work  already  done  in  systematizing  and 
simplifying  the  conditions  of  entrance  examinations.  In  this 
article  I  shall  suggest  certain  possibilities  for  the  future  devel- 
(-pment  of  the  activity  of  this  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  actual  results  of  the  present 
arrangements. 

The  facts  which  I  shall  present  concern  the  records  in 
entrance  examinations  and  the  academic  careers  of  all  the 
students  of  Columbia  College  entering  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903, 
and  especially  the  relation  between  their  success  in  the  entrance 
examinations  and  their  success  in  college.  From  these  facts 
it  will  be  proved  that  even  so  carefully  managed  examinations 
as  these  are  an  extremely  imperfect  means  of  estimating  an 
individual’s  fitness  for  college.  The  suggestions  to  be  made 
concern  a  simple  and  practicable  development  of  the  work  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  which  would  remedy 
the  defects  of  examination  systems  and  still  not  introduce  the 
doubtful  features  of  the  usual  certificate  systems. 

In  1901,  1902,  and  1903  there  entered  Columbia  College 
253  students  who  have  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  records 
of  standings  in  entrance  examinations  and  who  stayed  in 
college  thru  the  freshman  year.  I  have  complete  records  of 
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the  standing  thru  senior  year  of  56  of  these  and  complete 
records  thru  junior  year  of  130.  Detailed  reference  will 
be  made  here  only  to  the  130  students  whose  ojllege  history 
can  be  investigated  for  three  years  or  more,  tho  the  facts 
concerning  the  remaining  123  have  been  studied  in  detail  and 
give  abundant  corroborative  evidence.  For  each  of  the  130,  I 
have  a  record  approximately  such  as  the  following: 


English. . 

Individual  X 

Credited 

Study 

80 

Latin. . . . 

62.5 

Composition 

60 

Cicero 

62.5 

Vergil 

95 

Sight  Translation 

95 

Greek. . . . 

73 

Composition 

75 

Xenophon 

73 

Homer 

90 

F rench . . . 

78 

Mathematics . Algebra  to  Quadratics 

100 

(Quadratics 

100 

Plane  geometry 

97 

Freshman 

English 

C 

Latin 

D 

Mathematics 

B 

German 

C 

Physics 

D 

Sophomore 

Enjilish 

C  &  D 

Latin 

B 

Mathematics 

C 

History 

C 

Physics 

c 

Junior 

English 

D  &  C 

German 

F 

Economics 

F 

History 

A  &  B 

Senior 

Pinglish 

B  &  B 

rhilosoi)hy 

C 

History 

D  &  A 

Psychology 

C 

Economics 

C 

Sociology 

B 
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The  important  facts  concerning  the  relationship  of  success 
in  entrance  examinations  to  success  in  college  work  are  given 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  article.  They  prove  that  we 
cannot  estimate  the  latter  from  the  former  with  enough 
accuracy  to  make  the  entrance  examinations  w^ortli  taking  or  to 
prevent  gross  and  intolerable  injustice  being  done  to  many 
individuals. 

For  instance,  6  students  out  of  the  130  received  the  same 
average  entrance  mark — 61.  In  their  college  work  of  junior 
year,  i  averaged  a  trifle  above  I);  i  half-way  from  D  to  C;  i  a 
little  above  C,  and  2  received  A  in  four  subjects  out  of  five,  and 
B  in  the  other.  In  freshman  and  sophomore  year,  the  range 
was  nearly  as  great. 

Eleven  students  of  the  130  received  in  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  marks  averaging  70  in  each  case.  In  their  college  work 
of  junior  year,  they  averaged  all  the  way  from  D  to  A. 

Of  the  students  who  were  in  the  lower  half  of  the  group  in 
the  entrance  examinations,  nearly  40  per  cent,  are  found  in 
the  upper  half  in  the  last  three  years  of  college. 

Of  the  dozen  students  who  ranked  highest  in  entrance,  some 
were  in  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  class  by  junior  year. 

If,  knowing  that  50  individuals  ranked  in  the  order  Jones, 
Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  in  their  entrance  marks,  one  were  to  wager 
that  in  the  college  work  of,  say,  junior  year,  they  would  rank 
Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  as  before,  he  would  lose  his  bet  in 
47  cases  out  of  the  50. 

The  record  of  eleven  or  more  entrance  examinations  gives  a 
less  accurate  prophecy  of  what  a  student  will  do  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  college  course  than  does  the  college  record  of  his 
brother !  The  correlation  between  brothers  in  intellectual 
ability  is  approximately  .40,  but  that  between  standing  in 
entrance  examinations  and  standing  in  college  of  the  same 
person  is  only  .47  for  junior  year  and  .25  for  senior  year. 

The  entrance  examinations  also  bear  internal  evidence  of 
their  inadecpiacy  as  measures  of  fitness  for  college.  If  a  student 
who  fails  in  his  first  trial  of  an  examination  gets  a  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  mark  a  few  months  or  even  a  year  later,  it  is  clear  that  the 
examination  in  so  far  does  not  test  capacity  so  much  as  the 
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carefulness  of  the  coaching  or  the  diligence  of  the  candidate’s 
cram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1 50  cases  of  repeated  examina¬ 
tions,  the  two  marks  from  the  same  student  show  a  median 
difference  of  over  22  (the  scale  of  marking  being  the  common 
one  of  100  down  to  o).  The  differences  between  the  earlier 
and  later  marks  of  one  student  are  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  marks  of  different  students  chosen  at  random. 

Moreover,  the  marks  on  which  a  student  is  admitted  are  not 
so  good  a  test  of  his  fitness  to  do  the  work  of  the  college  as 
the  marks  of  his  first  trials.  If  the  students  are  ranked  by 
their  first  trials  of  the  examinations,  the  order  corresponds 
much  more  closely  to  their  order  of  achievement  in  college 
than  when  they  are  ranked  by  their  official  entrance  marks. 

W'here  there  are  several  examinations  in  one  general  subject, 
such  as  Latin,  the  different  marks  of  the  same  individual  in  the 
one  subject  vary  in  such  eccentric  ways  that  an  individual  who 
is  marked  the  lowest  of  twenty  in  one  is  at  times  marked  the 
highest  of  twenty  in  the  other.  The  average  range  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  an  individual’s  separate  marks  in  Latin  in  the  entering 
class  of  1902  was  over  26! 

The  general  inadequacy  of  the  entrance  examinations  from 
which  the  colleges  suffer  is  not  so  important  as  their  enormous 
individual  inaccuracies,  from  which  individual  students  suffer. 

The  entrance  marks  often  utterly  misrepresent  the  fitness 
of  a  student  for  college  work.  For  instance,  there  were  10 
men  out  of  the  130  who  in  their  junior  year  got  A  (the  highest 
mark  given)  in  at  least  five  studies.  Their  average  marks  at 
entrance  were  in  some  cases  in  the  lowest  tenth  of  the  130, 
barely  above  the  passing  mark.  Had  the  passing  mark  been 
set  the  least  bit  higher,  one  of  the  very  best  students  of  the 
three  college  classes  would  have  been  debarred  from  entrance. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  of  those  students  who  did 
yet  worse  in  the  entrance  examinations  and  so  were  shut  out, 
a  fairly  large  percentage  would  have  done  better  in  college  than 
a  third  of  those  who  were  admitted.  Sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  some  one  so  barred  out  who  would,  if  admitted,  have 
been  the  best  man  in  his  class.  It  is  a  moral  atrocity  to  decide 
the  fitness  of  an  individual  for  college  by  a  system  which. 
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when  required  to  work  to  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy,  is 
wrong  47  times  out  of  50! 

From  many  facts  such  as  tliese,  whicli  the  scientific  reader 
can  find  in  the  tables  given  as  an  appendix,  it  is  certain  that 
the  traditional  entrance  examinations,  even  when  as  fully  safe¬ 
guarded  as  in  the  case  of  those  given  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  do  not  prevent  incompetence  from  getting 
into  college ;  do  not  prevent  students  of  excellent  promise  from 
being  discouraged,  improperly  conditioned  or  barred  out  alto¬ 
gether;  do  not  measure  fitness  for  college  well  enough  to  earn 
the  respect  of  students  or  teachers,  and  do  intolerable  injustice 
to  individuals.  There  is  surely  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  unprofitable  to  seek  a  remedy  in  any  modification  of 
the  e.xaminations  along  conventional  lines.  Doubtless,  more 
elaborate  examinations,  the  employment  of  more  readers  and 
the  like  might  alleviate  the  chief  evil  somewhat,  but  evolution 
in  this  direction  is  along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  the  colleges  that  maintain  independent 
e.xaminations  for  entrance  may  secure  better  results,  tbo  T 
should  expect  them  to  be  worse.  I  wished  to  study  the  records 
of  200  Harvard  students  in  connection  with  the  253  Columbia 
records,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  President  Eliot’s  per¬ 
mission  to  e.xamine  the  records. 

The  usual  certificating  systems  are  not  entirely  suitable  to 
the  purposes  of  Eastern  colleges.  The  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  secondary  schools  which  send  students  to,  say, 
Amherst  or  Princeton  makes  the  direct  examination  of  schools 
e.xceedingly  burdensome;  the  possibility  that  colleges  might 
comi)ete  for  the  support  of  important  secondary  schools  is 
di.stasteful ;  the  attempt  to  introduce  certificati(jn  generally 
would  ])robably  result  in  a  return  to  chaotic  individualism. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  fundamental  weakness  in  both  .sys¬ 
tems  as  practiced;  in  intent  and  in  execution  effort  is  directed 
solely  toward  keeping  unfit  students  out  rather  than  toward 
getting  desirable  students  in.  Both  systems  are  connected 
partly  as  cau.se  and  ])artly  as  effect,  with  a  shortsighted  neglect 
of  the  fact  that,  for  the  good  of  the  social  organism  (and,  for 
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that  matter,  of  the  college,  too),  it  is  more  important  to  give 
advanced  education  to  one  boy  who  most  needs  it,  can  profit 
most  by  it,  and  use  it  in  the  world’s  service  than  to  prevent 
from  entering  upon  it  a  hundred  boys  wbo  are  not  able  to 
measure  uj)  to  its  demands.  Letting  incompetents  into  college 
is,  perhaps,  poor  economy,  altho  in  a  well-regulated  college 
they  do  not  stay  long,  (^r  do  more  harm  than  they  get  gcxxl. 
Ilut.to  make  a  college  education  an  impossibility  for  the  really 
capable  boy,  in  wlujse  case  the  education  is  an  investment  by 
society  that  will  yield  from  a  hundred  to  ten  thousand  per 
cent.,  is  criminal. 

My  suggestion  for  the  future  development  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  aims  at  securing  a  system  that 
is,  first  of  all,  a  positive  force  .selecting  for  continued  education 
tho.se  who  deserve  it ;  a  system  that  will,  in  the  .second  place, 
cooperate  with  secondary  schools  in  their  endeavors  to  improve 
the  conditions  and  cjuality  of  secondary  .school  wQrk;  a  system 
al.so  that  will,  tho  rigorous,  still  be  just;  a  system  that  will 
be  rational  and  measure  directly  fitness  for  college,  not  the 
mere  opinion  of  inspectors  or  the  length  and  assiduity  of  study, 
or  the  ingenious  art  of  parading  knowledge  in  a  form  to  beguile 
examiners;  finally,  a  system  that  will  be  a  natural  development 
of  existing  arrangements  and  will  make  full  use  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  organization  furnished  by  the  Middle  States  board. 

It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  colleges  which  now  intrust  to  the 
board  the  function  of  examining  students,  intrust  to  it  also 
the  function  of  crediting  sclu^ols  on  the  basis  in  each  case  of  an 
examination  of  the  actual  success  in  college  of  the  camliJatcs 
indorsed  by  that  school. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  to  the  board  was  given  authority 
to  accredit  any  school  whose  graduates  already  in  college  had. 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  done  satisfactory  work  in  their  studies 
and  been  desirable  members  of  the  college  community.  Such 
an  accredited  school  would  be  ])rivileged  to  certify  a  student 
as  “  fit  for  college"  and  to  certify  further  to  what  extent  he 
had  done  the  particular  kinds  of  preparatory  work  re(|uired 
for  the  various  units  of  the  Ixtard’s  schedule.  The  new  work 
of  the  Ixjard  would  be  to  obtain  annually,  or  less  often,  rec(jrds 
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from  the  (lififereiit  colleges  of  their  students  classified  as  Satis¬ 
factory  or  Unsatisfactory.  These  records  the  board  would 
sort  out  in  accordance  with  its  lists  of  secondary  schools  and 
their  indorsed  graduates.  Some  hours’  computation  of  per¬ 
centages  would  complete  the  work.  The  work  of  college 
admission  committees  would  be  to  treat  the  certificates  from 
accredited  schools  precisely  as  they  now  treat  the  certificates  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  work  of  the 
accredited  school  would  be  to  secure  and  fill  out  the  general 
certificates  of  fitness  for  college  and  the  special  certificate  of 
having  taken  courses  qualified  to  fulfill  such  and  such  particular 
admission  specifications.  Students  not  certificated  by  tbeir 
schools  and  students  from  schools  not  accredited  by  the  board 
would  be  examined  as  now. 

We  would  have,  that  is,  neither  of  the  conventional  admis¬ 
sion  systems,  but  a  rigorous,  continuous,  and  absolutely 
im])artial  examination  of  each  school  on  the  basis  of  its  actual 
work  in  furnishing  candidates  who  demonstrated  their  fitness 
for  college  by  their  work  in  college. 

Such  a  system  would  encourage  boys  and  girls  who  were  in 
the  truest  sense  fit  for  college  to  go  there,  for  the  fundamental 
certificate  would  be  the  outcome,  not  of  a  complex  computation 
of  what  particular  species  of  disciplines  the  pupil  had  under¬ 
gone,  but  of  tbe  judgment  of  the  teachers  who  knew  him  best 
that  he  was  really  fit  for  college.  The  award  of  this  general 
certificate  would  encourage  many  students  of  first-rate  capacity 
and  i)romise  who  lacked  some  of  the  particular  preparation 
demanded  by  a  college  to  jiroceed  to  secure  it.  A  college  edu¬ 
cation  would  become  less  the  consequence  of  early  parental 
decision  and  more  the  consequence  of  demonstrated  capacity. 
The  award  of  the  general  certificate  wouhl  also  encourage  the 
colleges  to  admit  on  probation  a  student  of  excellent  promise 
who,  by  some  accident  of  fortune,  had  not  taken  the  college 
])rei)aratory  course  in  high  school;  for  they  could  then  do  so 
without  elaborate  special  legislation  and  without  incurring  the 
rei)roach  of  lowering  standards.  The  standard  of  capacity 
would,  in  such  cases,  be  as  high  as  ever  and  as  high  as 
anywhere. 
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Such  a  system  would  improve  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  by  setting  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  and  at  the 
same  time  abandoning  prescriptive  interference.  The  main 
duty  of  the  high  schools  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  capable 
and  intelligent  men  and  women.  They  and  the  public  which 
supports  them  are  willing  to  accept  also  the  responsibility  of 
fitting  for  college  the  small  minority  of  their  students  who  will 
go  on  to  an  academic  degree ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  fit  students  primarily  for  an  arbitrary  set  of  e.xaminations. 
With  such  a  task,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  the  last  two  years  to  specific 
coaching  for  the  process  of  examination-taking,  d  he  propor¬ 
tion  of  college  students  who  go  on  to  professional  courses  is 
far  greater  than  the  propc^rtion  of  high  school  students  who  go 
on  to  a  college  course,  yet  the  colleges  would  think  it  an  insane 
arrangement  if  they  had  to  fit  students  for  elaborate  and  arbi¬ 
trary  e.xaminations  in  physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and 
the  like,  or  in  the  psychology -of  religion,  ecclesiastical  history, 
church  law,  and  Hebrew.  The  examination  disease  can  be 
eliminated,  and  with  an  actual  raising  of  standards,  if  a  scIkwI’s 
fitness  to  prepare  for  college  is  measured  by  the  actual  fitness 
of  the  students  it  prepares. 

Such  a  method  of  accrediting  is  obviously  just  to  schools. 
Now  that  a  perfectly  trustworthy  body  exists  to  receive  reports 
from  all  colleges,  no  school  can  complain  if  it  is  denied  credit 
until  the  records  of  its  graduates  improve.  It  is  also  just  to 
individuals,  .so  far  as  any  system  which  the  colleges  would  be 
willing  to  operate  can  be.  Occasionally  an  able  candidate  who 
happens  to  have  gone  to  an  inefficient  school  or  to  have  been 
misjudged  by  his  teachers,  will  have  to  run  the  risk  of  proving 
his  ability  by  the  unfair  test  of  arbitrary  e.xaminations,  but  at 
present  every  able  candidate  has  to  run  this  risk.  Occasionally, 
an  able  candidate  will  be  held  back  a  year  longer  than  he  ought 
by  over-cautious  teachers,  but  a  few  years  will  demonstrate  to 
those  high  school  teachers  who  do  not  already  know  it  that 
success  in  college  is  dependent  on  capacity  ten  times  as  much  as 
upon  mere  amount  of  high  school  training,  and  they  will  soon 
abandon  the  false  notion  that  they  can  maintain  the  credit  of 
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their  school  by  holding  back  pupils.  They  will  never  abandon 
it  under  the  present  examination  system ;  for  under  such  a 
condition  it  is  true;  quantity  of  drill  is  a  means  of  securing 
high  standings  in  arbitrary  examinations.  Occasionally,  a 
stupid  boy  who  is  misjudged  by  his  teachers  will  be  admitted 
to  college,  but  the  present  system  is  a  paradise  for  stupid  boys 
^with  clever  tutors.  A  sagacious  tutor  can  get  a  hundred 
boys  into  college,  not  one  of  whom  he  would  be  willing  to 
certify  to  as  fit  to  succeed  there. 

Such  a  system  is  rational  because  it  measures  the  ability  of 
schools  to  fit  for  college,  not  their  ability  to  forearm  students 
against  the  twin  cataclysms  of  preliminary  and  final  examina¬ 
tions.  It  puts  the  premium  on  capacity  and  right  habits  of 
intellectual  work,  rather  than  on  the  mass  of  information  held 
in  solution  at  a  given  week.  It  avoids  the  dangers,  possible 
under  the  ordinary  certificating  .systems,  of  misjudgment  of 
schools  by  inadecpiate  or  eccentric  inspection.  It  measures 
directly  and  exactly  the  fact  we  wish  to  measure. 

Finally,  such  a  system  would  be  established  thru  a 
natural  modification  of  the  function  of  an  already  existing 
organ,  thru  an  easy  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  pre.sent 
board.  No  new  machinery  and  only  the  simplest  legislation  is 
recpiired.  The  only  important  change  would  be  to  add  to  the 
present  duties  and  powers  of  the  board  the  duty  of  rating 
schools  by  the  success  in  college  of  the  students  they  had 
vouched  for  and  the  power  to  acce])t  from  schools  of  a  given 
rating  a  certificate  that  John  Doe  “  is  fit  for  college,”  and  a 
certificate  that  John  Doe  “  has  done  work  ecpiivalent  to  that 
recommended  by  the  Middle  States  board  for  English  i, 
English  2,  History  i,”  etc.,  etc.  The  colleges  which  approved 
the  system  would  vote  simply  to  accept  the  board’s  examina¬ 
tions  of  schools  as  they  now  accejH  its  examinations  of  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  The  work  of  the  board  and  of  college  admis¬ 
sion  committees  would  be  lightened. 

Of  the  many  administrative  advantages  of  the  plan,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  unity  of  action  amongst  colleges  thru- 
out  the  country  on  the  basis  of  a  scheme  so  safe  and  yet  so 
plastic,  I  do  not  care  to  speak,  at  least  at  this  time.  The  system 
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proposed  is  rational,  just,  and  practical.  It  positively  encour¬ 
ages  the  right  students  to  go  to  college  instead  of  making 
laborious,  but  futile,  efforts  to  keep  a  few  incompetents  out. 
On  these  facts  alone  I  rest  my  case. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachfrs  Coi.lk.ge, 

Columbia  University 

APPENDIX 

Tables  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  show  for  each  individual  the  relation  between 
entrance  standing  and  college  standing.  Horizontal  position  denotes  the 
rank  in  entrance  (the  median  of  the  highest  eleven  marks  obtained). 
Vertical  position  denotes  the  rank  in  college  studies  (the  average  of  the  five 
highest  marks  obtained) — in  Senior  year  in  Table  1,  in  Junior  year  in  Table 
II,  etc.  Each  figure  entered  in  the  table  means  so  many  students.  Thus 
in  Table  I  the  i  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  means  that  one  student 
scoring  6o  in  entrance  scored  4  in  the  college  work  of  Senior  year.  The 
other  I  in  the  same  column  means  that  one  student  scoring  60  in  entrance 
scored  21  in  college  vvork.  The  i  in  the  next  vertical  column  means  that 
one  student  scoring  61  in  entrance  sc.ored  24  in  college  work.  The  verti¬ 
cal  column  under  70  would  read  :  Of  10  students  each  ranking  70  in 
entrance  examinations,  one  ranked  15  in  the  college  work  of  Senior  year, 
one  16,  four  18,  one  19,  one  21,  one  22,  and  one  27. 

The  values  60,  61,  62,  etc.,  up  to  95  of  tlie  horizontal  scale,  are  directly 
obtained  from  the  entrance  marks,  which  are  given  on  the  ordinary  scale  of 
from  100  down.  The  values  4.  5,  6  up  to  30  of  the  vertical  scale,  are 
obtained  from  the  college  records  of  A  B  C  U  and  F  by  taking  A=6,  B=4, 
C=3,  D=i  and  F=o{note).  Thus  3o=five  As,  28=four  As  and  one  15, 
27=four  As  and  one  C,  26=three  As  and  two  Bs,  25  =  three  As,  one 
B  and  one  C,  or  four  As  and  one  D,  etc.,  etc. 

Tables  Vb  and  VlB  show  the  facts  of  the  relationship  between  entrance 
standing  and  college  standing  of  Senior  and  Junior  years  still  more  clearly. 
In  these  tables  a  black  rectangle  about  2.5  by  .5  mm.  equals  one  individual. 
The  measures  used  were  in  this  case  the  median  of  all  entrance  marks  and 
the  average  of  all  the  college  marks  of  the  given  year.  Tables  Va  anrl  VIa 
show  how  the  black  rectangles  would  be  arranged  if  each  student’s  relative 
position  in  college  work  were  the  same  as  in  entrance  examinations. 

Note — A=io,  B=7,  C  =  5,  D=2,  and  F=o  would  perhaps  have  been  jusler. 
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Table  I 


Relation  of  Standing  in  Entrance  Examinations  to  Standing  in 
College — Senior  Year 


Table  II 

Relation  of  Standing  in  Entrance  Examinations  to  S’’Anding  in 
College — Junior  Year 


Tablk  IV 

The  Relation  of  Standing  in  Entrance  Examinations  to  Standing  in 
College  Work — Freshman  Year 
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Table  V 

Perfect  Correlation 


A  Entrance  Mark. 
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Existing  Correlation 
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Entrance  Mark. 
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THE  INCORRIGIBLE  CHILD 


The  incorrigible  child  makes  me  think  of  the  story  of  a  band 
of  street  boys,  one  of  whom  had  a  big  apple  which  he  was  eat¬ 
ing  alone.  Six  pairs  of  eyes,  hungry  and  envious,  watched  him 
sadly.  One  lad  at  last  could  contain  him.self  no  longer :  “  Say, 
Dick,”  he  burst  out,  “will  yer  gimme  de  core?”  Between 
bites,  Dick  replied :  “  Dere  ain’t  goin’  ter  be  no  core.” 

“  Dere  ain’t  goin’  ter  be  no  incorrigible  child,”  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  when  we  shall  have  come  to  see  that  every  child, 
properly  understood  and  properly  trained,  is  “  good  to  the 
core.”  I  need  not  define  the  incorrigible  child.  We  all  know 
him  as  the  child  that  hates  school,  torments  the  teacher,  demor¬ 
alizes  the  class,  disobeys  the  rules,  and  defies  authority — even 
the  laws  of  the  state.  He  is  present  in  every  school,  and,  if 
reports  may  be  relied  upon,  is  present  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers.  He  it  is  who  is  responsible  for  the  nervousness  and 
breakdown  of  many  a  teacher  who  succumbs  to  his  torments. 
He  it  is  who  burdens  and  weights  down  the  best  of  teachers  by 
Ids  presence  in  the  class.  He  it  is  who  robs  the  rest  of  the 
class  of  time  and  instruction  by  his  demand  upon  the  energy 
and  patience  of  the  teacher.  But,  “with  all  his  faults,  I  love 
him  still.” 

I  have  seen  and  am  seeing  the  incorrigible  boy  at  his  worst 
— in  a  section  of  the  congested  Ea.st  Side  of  New  York  City, 
where  over  twenty-five  thousand  school  children  of  l)oth  sexes 
are  housed  within  an  area  of  less  than  half  a  square  mile.  For 
many  years  school  accommodations  in  this  section  of  the  great 
metropolis  have  been  inadequate.  Even  now,  after  eight  years 
of  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  recent  boards  of  education,  the 
number  of  .schools  is  not  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  For 
many  years  children  had  l)een  kept  upon  a  waiting  list  or  .sent 
away  from  school  because  there  was  no  room.  The  compulsory 
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education  law  could  not  be  enforced  because  there  was  no 
s(  hool  place  for  the  non-attendant.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what 
happens  to  the  boy  of  the  tenements  if  he  is  left  on  the  streets 
for  a  year  or  two?  Take  the  history  of  the  boys  committed 
to  city  or  penal  institutions  during  the  last  ten  years  and  you 
will  learn.  Read  the  biography  of  the  city's  professional  loafer 
and  you  will  find  out.  The  boy  kei)t  out  of  school  gets  his 
education  on  the  streets  and  graduates  in  loaferism,  gambling, 
and  burglary  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen,  h  his  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  hundreds  of  boys,  ruined  for  life  because  of 
administrative  niggardliness,  or  because  of  the  official  wicked¬ 
ness  of  those  teachers  and  principals  who  attempt  to  maintain 
discipline  by  driving  the  troublesome  boys  out  of  school.  But 
this  condition  has  gone  by  in  New  York.  “  Compulsory 
truancy  ”  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  because  every  child  must  now 
attend  school,  even  tho  for  the  younger  children,  in  some 
sections  owing  to  lack  of  accommodations,  only  part-time 
instruction  can  be  afforded.  In  consecjuence  of  better  adminis¬ 
trative  methods,  hundreds  of  children,  mainly  boys,  have  been 
brought  into  the  schools,  lawless,  undisciplined. untutored ;  fitted 
by  age  and  size  for  tbe  middle  and  upper  grammar  grades, 
unfitted  in  book  learning  for  any  but  the  lowest  primary  classes ; 
ignorant  as  new-born  babes  of  all  that  the  course  of  study 
demands,  wise  as  veterans  in  all  street  shrewdness  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  Introduce  five  or  six  of  these 
street  Arabs  into  any  class,  can  you  not  foresee  the  result? 
Tired,  discouraged  teachers  must  refer  extreme  cases  of  disci¬ 
pline  to  the  principal ;  tired,  discouraged  principals  must  give 
valuable  time  and  their  best  energies  to  the  investigation  and 
treatment  of  the  acts  of  delinquents.  Add  to  these  internal 
burdens  the  additional  one  of  the  boy  paroled  by  the  Children’s 
Court;  the  boy  known  to  be  a  thief;  the  boy  known  by  his 
classmates  to  have  been  arrested ;  the  boy  known  by  bis  confed¬ 
erates  to  be  sent  back  to  school  unpunished ;  the  boy  whose 
answer  to  the  question :  “  What  did  they  do  to  you  in  court?  ” 
is,  “  Oh,  mutin’ !  De  judge  jest  talked  soft  ter  me,”  and  the 
result  is  disheartening. 

The  incorrigible  child,  now  counted  by  the  score,  must  soon 
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be  counted  by  the  hundred,  unless  remedial  and  preventive 
measures  can  be  immediately  applied.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  the  hoys  already  bad,  who  must  be  reclaimed ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  hoys  not  yet  corru[)ted,  who  must  he  saved. 
In  every  class  there  are  children  several  years  older  than  the 
age  for  which  the  regular  grade  work  is  designed.  Think  of 
the  effect  upon  the  hoy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who,  having  spent 
years  on  the  street,  peddling,  gambling,  and  often  stealing,  is 
forced  to  attend  school  with  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  little 
fellows  of  six  or  seven  and  compelled  to  repeat  with  them, 
“  One  apple  and  two  apples  are  three  apples.”  Think,  too,  of 
the  effect  upon  these  six-  or  seven-year-old  babes  associating 
with  the  hoy  who  swears,  gambles,  and  smokes,  and  who  has 
eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  less  good  than 
evil.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  first-year  classes  are 
meant  for  the  babes,  and  the  second-year  classes  for  those  a 
bit  older,  and  the  child  of  ten,  or  eleven,  or  twelve,  or  older, 
has  no  right  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  first  three  years,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  he  may  he  of  reading,  u’riting,  or  arith¬ 
metic.  Such  a  classification  of  the  older  hoy  has  a  had  sub¬ 
jective  infiuence  upcjii  him,  and  a  correspondingly  had  objective 
infiuence  upon  the  child  for  whom  the  grade  work  was  planned. 

My  first  recommendation,  therefore,  to  meet  these  conditions, 
is  the  formation  of  special  classes  for  the  children  over  age.  It 
will  he  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  so  few  as  to  he  almost 
a  negligible  quantity,  the  incorrigible  child  will  find  his  way 
into  a  special  class,  which  at  once  relieves  the  regular  classes 
of  the  most  objectionable  material.  The  teachers  for  .special 
classes  must  obviously  he  selected  with  great  care,  in  order  to 
secure  for  these  backward  children  the  teaching  power  and  the 
sympathy  and  the  encouragement  necessary  to  bring  them 
forward  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  the  regular  clas-ses. 
The  so-called  non-essential  studies  should  he  taken  from  the 
course  and  the  teacher’s  whole  energy  devoted  to  carrying  the 
children  on  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  of  the  child- 
labor  law.  Much  attention,  too,  should  he  given  to  physical 
training.  Promotion  from  group  to  group  and  from  class  to 
class  should  he  promised  and  given  at  any  time  that  progress  is 
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evident,  and  each  child  he  made  to  understand  that  this  special 
grading  is  solely  for  his  benefit.  In  New  York,  this  experiment 
showed  good  results  from  the  beginning.  Many  a  boy, 
responding  for  the  first  time  to  a  real  interest  in  his  welfare, 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  trying  to  please  his  teacher ; 
and  later,  not  only  showed  interest  in  his  work,  but  a  real 
desire  to  learn.  Many  of  these  boys,  who  had  been,  or  were 
destined  to  become  incorrigible,  under  the  old  classification, 
were  saved  by  being  placed  where  work  was  provided  suited  to 
their  years  and  ability,  and  where  an  earnest  teacher  was 
willing  and  able  to  give  them  the  individual  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  they  needed. 

The  formation  of  special  classes  helped  much,  but  it  did  not 
solve  all  tbe  difficulties.  The  incorrigible  child  and  the  chronic 
truant  were  still  too  much  in  evidence.  The  former,  after 
having  had  a  fair  trial  under  at  least  two  teachers,  was  officially 
suspended  by  the  principal.  To  have  returned  to  his  old  school, 
a  suspended  boy,  whether  sinned  against  or  sinning,  would 
not  only  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  other  children,  but  it  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  delinciuent  to  do  his  best.  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  “  Give  a  d<jg  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him.”  The  transfer  to  another  school  was  accompanied 
by  a  warning  that  a  second  suspension  woukl  result  in  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  truant  or  parental  school,  a  threat  invariably 
executed.  The  principal  of  the  school  whither  the  boy  was 
transferred  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
the  boy  placed,  if  possible,  in  the  class  of  a  good  teacher.  He 
was  also  placed  on  parole  to  the  district  superintendent,  at 
whose  office  he  was  compelled  to  report  every  Saturday,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  a  record  of  daily  attendance  and  conduct.  In  like 
manner,  all  chronic  truants  and  all  children  placed  on  probation 
'•iiy  the  Children's  Court  were  compelled  to  report  to  the  district 
superintendent.  A  word  of  praise,  a  word  of  admonishment,  a 
moment’s  friendly  conversation,  the  loan  or  gift  of  a  bcxjk.  a 
ticket  to  a  ball  game  or  some  g(iod  ente-rtainment — these  things 
give  the  superintendent  a  hold  upon  the  parole  boys  and  a  claim 
which  most  of  them  will  recognize.  In  my  experience,  several 
got  to  a  point  where  they  would  polish  their  shoes,  smooth 
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their  hair,  and  wear  collars  when  they  came  to  see  me.  I  did 
not  always  talk  “  soft.”  When  a  boy  deserved  a  scolding,  he 
got  it ;  and  he  respected  me  all  the  more  for  it,  so  long  as  I 
played  fair.  It  is  “  playing  fair  ”  that  wins  a  boy’s  heart.  On 
one  occasion  I  gave  a  letter  to  a  paroled  boy  who  had  removed. 
In  this  letter  I  asked  the  principal  of  an  uptown  school  to  place 
Harry  in  the  class  of  a  teacher  who  would  encourage  him  when 
he  tried  to  do  what  was  right.  I  read  the  letter  to  the  boy,  and 
asked :  ”  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  that,  Harry?  ”  “  Yes, 
you  mean  a  teacher  who  won’t  holler  at  me  for  every  little 
thing.”  It  is  the  teacher  “  who  hollers  ”  at  a  boy  or  class  “  for 
every  little  thing  ”  that  helps  to  make  the  incorrigible  child. 
If  only  all  teachers  could  be  taught  to  play  fair! 

The  chronic  truant  gives  much  trouble.  There  are  many 
causes  which  lead  to  truancy,  and  scientific  treatment  will 
eradicate  much  of  the  evil.  The  subject,  however,  merits  a 
chapter  of  its  own.  ‘‘  The  call  of  the  street  ”  is  irresistible  to 
some  boys.  After  two  or  three  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
attendance  officer  to  keep  a  truant  at  school,  the  parent  and 
child  are  summoned  to  appear  before  the  district  superintend¬ 
ent.  If,  upon  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  parent  is  to 
blame,  the  case  is  dismissed  upon  the  understanding  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  next  offense  the  matter  will  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  with  a  request  that  he  impose  a  fine  upon  the 
parent.  If,  owing  to  lack  of  parental  control,  the  blame  rests 
solely  ui)on  the  boy,  he  is  warned,  placed  upon  parole,  and, 
u])on  a  repetition  of  the  truancy,  is  committed  to  the  truant 
school. 

Unfortunately,  the  capacity  of  the  two  truant  schools  in 
New  York  is  only  aljout  i8o.  With  a  school  population  of  half 
a  million,  such  an  equipment  is  absurdly  inadecpiate.  Better 
accommodations  are  under  way,  but  some  of  our  troubles,  past 
and  present,  are  due  to  this  inadequacy.  It  takes  but  a  few 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  to  fill  the  truant 
schools;  then  follow  other  trials  and  commitments.  In  order*^ 
to  accommodate  the  newer  commitments,  vacancies  in  the 
truant  school  must  be  created,  either  by  returning  a  good  boy 
to  his  home,  or  by  sending  an  exceedingly  troublesome  one  to 
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some  reformatory  institution.  This  is  the  weakest  and 
wickedest  part  of  the  truancy  system.  The  boy  sent  home  too 
soon  invariably  has  a  relapse.  The  boy  sent  to  a  correctional 
institution,  after  some  months,  usually  comes  back  wholly  cor¬ 
rupted.  Intimate  association  with  boys  worse  than  himself 
corrupts  the  individual  boy  to  a  point  almost  beyoml  redemp¬ 
tion.  Last  spring,  the  removal  from  our  city  of  one  great 
institution  sent  about  a  thousand  children  back  to  their  homes. 
All  under  fourteen  were  ordered  to  attend  school.  Many  of 
these  became  the  most  demoralizing  element  in  the  schools,  and 
within  two  months  the  majority  of  those  sent  to  my  district 
had  to  be  recommitted,  either  thru  the  Children’s  Court  or 
thru  my  office.  Unfortunately,  however,  before  their  recom¬ 
mitment,  they  had  organized  their  own  little  gangs  and  had 
started  other  lads  on  the  evil  road.  Many  of  my  paroled 
boys,  perhaps  more  weak  than  wicked,  attracted  by  the  strong 
personality  of  one  or  another  of  these  young  law-breakers, 
drifted  into  evil  ways,  and  arrest  often  followed.  For  a  time 
last  spring  it  seemed  as  tho  all  the  efforts,  which  for  many 
months  had  been  unremitting,  had  proved  futile;  complaints 
from  the  schools  became  more  fretpient;  discouragement  met 
us  at  every  turn.  The  heaviest  burdens  were  directly  traceable 
to  the  “ticket-of-leave"  boys  from  correctional  institutions. 
With  this  absolute  knowledge  in  my  possession,  there  came  a 
determination  to  keep  my  boys,  even  my  “  incorrigibles,”  out 
of  all  institutions,  if  possible,  and  to  try  to  bring  about  reform 
in  some  other  way.  It  was  easy  to  determine  that  I  should 
recommend  no  more  for  commitment ;  but  what  could  I  do 
with  the  bad  boy  ?  To  turn  him  adrift  was  out  of  the  cpiestion ; 
he  could  not  remain  in  the  regular  school ;  I  would  not  send 
him  to  the  truant  school;  consefpiently,  a  special  school  was 
needed. 

'^The  school  board  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  .special 
school  for  truant  and  incorrigible  boys,  using  for  the  puriK)se 
a  small,  old-fashioned  school  building  in  my  district.  (The 
bad  girl  must  be  differently  dealt  with,  and  before  long  some¬ 
thing  definite,  I  trust,  may  be  undertaken  for  her  reclamation.) 
Altho  this  special  school  was  designed  solely  for  the  most  unde- 
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sirable  material  in  the  regular  schools,  it  was  deemed  ill-advised 
to  stigmatize  it  hy  giving  it  a  name  which  might  carry  with  it 
offense,  either  to  the  childreti  enrolled  or  to  their  parents. 
Therefore,  it  goes  hy  its  old  name.  Public  School  120,  under 
the  same  general  management  and  supervision  as  the  regular 
elementary  schools. 

It  was,  of  course,  essential  that  no  mistake  be  made  in  the 
choice  of  a  principal.  N<Jt  only  was  it  necessary  to  find  some 
one  fitted  to  do  this  delicate  and  important  work,  it  was  quite 
as  necessary  that  he  or  she  should  he  willing  to  undertake  a  task 
so  beset  with  trials  and  opportunities  for  discouragement. 
Thank  God,  that  among  the  men  and  women  in  our  profession 
there  are  not  a  few  of  the  class  Matthew  Arnold  characterizes  as 
“  divinely  touched,”  and  a  more  capable,  patient,  earnest,  loyal, 
(iod-serving  group  of  men  and  women  than  forms  the  teaching 
force  of  120  it  would  he  hard  to  hud.  The  school  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  1 8th  of  last  October.  The  pupils  were  taken  from 
a  novel  kind  of  eligible  list.  Every  principal  within  my  dis¬ 
tricts  was  directed  to  make  a  list  of  the  most  serious  discipline 
cases  among  the  hoys  in  his  or  her  school,  writing  out  a  short 
history  of  each  case,  and  arranging  the  list  in  the  order  of  de¬ 
merit — the  worst  hoy  at  the  top.  From  this  list  sixty  lH)ys  were 
selected  for  immediate  admission,  the  others  being  admitted  a 
week  or  two  later.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  upon  my  first  visit  to  that  school.  About 
sixty  hoys,  every  one  of  them  with  a  history :  hardness, 
mistrust,  ugliness,  written  on  almost  every  face;  a  latent 
desire  to  resist  authority  in  every  heart — it  seemed  to  me 
as  tho  I  had  done  a  cruel  thing  in  loading  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  principal  and  her  teachers.  That  was  four 
months  ago.  Today,  those  same  hoys,  and  others  of  their 
kind  who  have  since  been  sent  to  the  school,  are  growing  more 
and  more  susceptible  to  good  influences,  and  I  l)elieve  that 
from  their  ranks  there  will  come  hoys  so  clearly  and  definitely 
started  in  the  right  way  that  many  of  them  will  develop  into 
respectable  citizens,  if  not  even  successful  men.  The  majority 
of  the  hoys,  altho  averaging  thirteen  years  of  age,  were 
absolutely  unfitted  for  intellectual  work  of  any  kind.  Some 
could  not  write  their  names;  some  could  not  work  the  simplest 
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examples;  many  were  chronic  truants;  almost  all  were  cigar¬ 
ette-smokers  and  crap-shooters;  most  were  liars,  many  were 
known  to  he  thieves;  ])rofanity  rolled  from  almost  every  pair 
of  lips.  One  feeling,  however,  was  strong  within  me,  that 
whatever  might  he  the  effect  upon  the  hoys,  the  teachers,  or  the 
principal  of  this  school,  the  effect  upon  the  regular  schools, 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  this  element,  must  be  tre¬ 
mendously  helpful. 

Every  incentive  was  offered  to  make  the  school  attractive. 
Academic  reejuirements  were  kept  in  the  background  until 
respect  for  the  teacher,  respect  for  authority,  and  self-respect 
had  been,  in  part  at  least,  developed.  The  school  was  a  boon 
to  those  boys;  boys  who  had  been  driven  from  pillar  to  post; 
boys  who  had  been  the  disturbing  influence  in  their  classes; 
boys  who  had  been  beaten  by  their  parents,  with  or  without 
cause ;  boys  who  had  been  run  down  by  the  police :  the  veritable 
pariahs  of  school  life.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  means  to  a 
boy  suddenly  to  find  himself  under  an  influence  so  directed  that 
he  discovers  that  he  is  of  interest  to  somebody ;  that  some  one 
cares  for  him;  that  when  he  tries,  some  one  is  jdeased;  that 
when  he  backslides,  some  one  is  grieved?  '^This  is  what  many 
of  those  boys  found  for  the  first  time,  and  under  the  sunshine  of 
friendly  interest  and  thoughtful  care  some  of  the  hardness  that 
had  grown  about  the  tender  sjwt  which  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  boy’s  heart  began  to  soften  and  to  melt;  as  the  soft  spot 
showed  its  presence,  the  skillful  teacher  tenderly,  carefully, 
prayerfull}’,  kept  on  melting  the  hard  outer  crust  and  giving 
the  warm  spot  encouragement  tt)  develop;  and  as  the  heart 
grew  warm,  something  in  the  face  changed.  The  hard,  sullen, 
rebellious  look  has  disappeared  at  times;  occasionally  there  is 
the  light  of  hope  on  the  face;  in  a  few  cases  the  old  look  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Some  day  some  of  these  l)oys,  wlu),  but 
for  this  influence  in  their  lives,  would  have  found  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Refuge  and  into  other  hotbeds  of  vice  and 
inicpiity,  will  be  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  as  honest,  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens.  Can  any  greater  reward  come  to  the 
teacher  than  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she  has  achieved  this? 

Success  has  not  come  in  every  case.  One  boy  has  already 
had  to  be  given  up  as  hoi)eless,  not  only  because  he  would  not 
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lend  himself  to  any  of  the  good  intliiences  at  work,  but  because 
his  influence  over  the  other  boys  was  so  terribly  demoralizing 
that,  for  their  sakes,  he  had  to  be  removed.  His  case  was 
referred  to  the  Children’s  Society.  Another  boy  had  to  be 
sent  to  an  asylum  for  mental  defectives.  Five  or  six  other 
boys  have  been  lost  to  us  because  of  criminal  conduct  outside 
of  school,  which  led  to  their  arrest  and  commitment  by  the 
court.  Some  were  sent  back  to  the  regular  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  February  term,  pronounced  absolutely  cured 
by  their  teachers  and  principal.  Several  were  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  academic  recpiirements  of  the  child-labor 
law,  and  they  have  gone  out  to  work,  now  properly  qualified 
and  properly  certificated.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  boys 
were  carried  forward  thru  the  essentials  of  three  or  four 
regular  grades.  Many  of  them  had  keen  minds  and  needed 
merely  to  be  shown  how  and  to  be  encouraged,  to  enable  them 
to  make  astonishing  progress.  The  boys  are  proiul  of  their 
school,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  class  pride  has  enabled  them  to 
make  effort  that  was  impossible  to  the  individual  child. 

*^Considerable  attention  has  l>een  given  to  physical  training 
and  athletic  development.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  phases 
of  this  work  was  disclosed  when  these  Ijoys,  who  had  lived 
their  lives  on  the  street,  were  found  to  be  absolutely  unable  to 
do  regular  physical  exercises.  They  seemed  to  be  utterly  with¬ 
out  muscular  development ;  the  simplest  physical  tasks  seemed 
beyond  them.  They  were  awkward,  unwieldy,  and  heavy- 
footed.  The  change  in  this  direction  has  Ijeen  marked.  A  basket¬ 
ball  team  was  organized  soon  after  the  oi)ening  of  the  school, 
and  the  boys  have  learned  how  to  do  creditable  team  work. 
Their  team  had  been  practicing  less  than  six  weeks  when  they 
asked  permission  to  com|)ete  in  an  inter-school  contest  in  the 
district.  They  were,  of  course,  beaten,  because  the  other  teams 
had  been  in  practice  for  many  months.  They  took  their  defeat 
amiably,  but  demanded  that  they  should  be  taught  a  school  cry 
of  their  own,  because  the  winning  team  had  its  school  cry. 

Many  incidents  might  l>e  here  recorded,  but,  for  lack  of 
time,  I  shall  narrate  only  one.  Philip,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  placed  high  upon  the  eligible  list  at  the  time  that  the  school 
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was  opened.  He  was  a  chronic  truant,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
transfer,  was  a  vagrant,  not  having  slept  at  home  for  some 
time.  It  took  two  attendance  officers  and  two  teachers  three 
weeks  to  find  the  b(jy  and  bring  him  into  school.  He  remained 
about  two  hours  and  then  ran  out,  and  was  gone  for  another 
week.  Finally,  he  was  brought  back  again,  and  this  time  he 
remained.  About  four  weeks  later,  during  which  time  he  had 
not  played  truant  once,  and  in  several  other  ways  had  shown 
a  desire  to  do  well,  he  went  into  the  principal’s  office,  where 
the  following  conversation  took  place: 

Boy:  Say.  Miss  Jones,  there's  two  fellers  on  my  street  what 
don’t  go  ter  school.  If  I  make  ’em  come,  will  yer  take  ’em  in? 

Principal :  W’hy  don’t  they  go  io  school  ? 

Boy :  They  ain’t  been  in  no  scliocl  in  a  long  while. 

Principal :  W'here  did  they  use  to  go  to  school  ? 

Boy :  They  didn’t  go  ter  no  public,  they  went  ter  de  Brud- 
ders’.  Say,  Miss  Jones,  won’t  yer  take  ’em  in,  if  I  make  ’em 
come  ? 

Principal :  You  can’t  make  them  come. 

Boy :  Now,  never  yer  mind  what  I  cai:  Jo,  Will  yer  take 
’em  in,  if  I  make  ’em  come? 

Principal :  I’ll  take  them. 

And  he  went  off.  Ne.xt  morning  he  came  into  Miss  Jones’s 
office  and  literally  threw  two  boys  at  her,  having  brouglit  them 
into  the  school,  holding  each  by  the  collar.  Their  home  was 
fully  half  a  mile  from  the  school.  “  Here’s  them  two  fellers. 
Didn’t  I  tell  yer  I  could  bring  ’em?  ”  And  he  had.  The  two 
boys  in  question,  upon  investigation,  were  found  to  have  been 
away  from  school  for  seven  months,  spending  their  entire  time 
upon  the  street.  They  were  at  first  irregular  in  attendance, 
but  two  or  three  visits  to  the  home  of  the  grandmother  with 
whom  they  lived  and  a  rather  sharp  letter  to  the  father  brought 
about  reform  in  this  direction,  and  they  are  now  attending 
regularly.  I  leave  it  to  the  psychologist  to  discover  what  was 
Philip’s  motive  in  bringing  the.se  two  boys  into  the  fold.  In 
my  optimistic  moods,  I  like  to  believe  that,  having  felt  the  good 
influence  of  the  school,  he  wished  his  friends  to  share  that 
influence ;  but  there  are  other  times  when  I  think  a  feeling  of 
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envy  that  these  boys  could  be  on  the  street  while  he  was  at 
work  may  have  been  the  dominating  force.  However,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  analyze  motives.  Three  chronic  truants  are 
now  attending  regularly,  and  that  in  itself  is  justification 
enough  for  the  e.xistence  of  such  a  school  as  the  one  I  have 
described. 

(^ne  of  the  teachers  in  this  special  school  told  me  that  he 
never  hesitates  to  talk  to  the  boys  about  their  bad  reputation. 
“  They  knew  they  were  bad  boys,”  he  said,  “  and  they  knew 
that  I  knew  it.  By  comparing  the  results  of  honest  life  and 
earnest  work  with  the  results  of  dishonesty  and  idleness,  I 
aroused  a  slight  spirit  of  shame  and  hurt  pride,  and,  I  believe, 
created  a  little  desire  to  do  right.  I  appealed  at  first  to  the 
material  side  of  every  (piestion  of  right  and  wrong.  I  talked 
<lollars  and  cents  as  the  result  of  work,  and  the  lack  of  them 
as  a  consetiuence  of  neglect.  1  he  resixDiise  was  astonishing. 
Later,  after  I  had  gained  a  fair  control  of  the  class  and  devel¬ 
oped  some  si)irit  of  right-doing  by  simple  talks,  I  tried  to  get 
the  boys  to  do  right  because  they  wished  to  do  so.  Having 
grown  up  in  New  York  streets  myself,  I  am  ‘  wise  ’  to  every¬ 
thing  they  do.  I  astonish  them  a  little  by  a  few  stories  about 
the  street  and  make  them  understand  that  they  are  wasting 
time  when  they  try  to  lie  to  me.  In  consefiuence,  they  have 
stojjped  lying,  and  now  only  exaggerate.  The  gymnasium  and 
.shop  raised  high  hopes  of  having  a  fine  time.  These  hopes 
were  turned  to  use,  aijd  the  boys  were  led  to  accomplishing 
set  tasks.  Their  ])redominating  characteristics  are  personal 
pride  and  a  supersensitive  feeling  of  injustice  to  themselves. 
By  appealing  to  class  pride,  I  have  had  an  almost  perfect 
attendance  for  many  weeks.  A  lK)y  played  truant  one  morning ; 
about  half-past  ten  he  came  in,  confessed  he  had  been  ‘  on  the 
hook,’  felt  ashamed  of  having  s])oiled  the  class  record,  and  so 
came  in.  willing  to  accej)t  his  punishment.  T  have  ap])ealed  to 
individual  ])ride,  wherever  ])ossibIe,  by  i)raising  every  time  I 
could  find  the  slightest  chance.  Praising  one  boy  publicly  for 
something  that  others  have  failed  to  do  has  a  good  effect  upon 
the  boys  who  fail.  They  recognize  the  point  cpiickly,  and  a 
rivalry  for  obtaining  this  praise  is  easily  aroused.  One  boy 
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punched  another  in  the  eye.  l)ecause  that  other  had  received 
from  me  more  praise  than  the  puncher  tliought  he  deserved. 
'^Among^  these  boys  the  will  is  exceedingly  strong.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  perverted.  'Yhe  great  difficulty  is  to  overcome  this 
perversion.  ‘"The  only  way  clear  to  me  is  to  develoj)  feeling 
instead.  Sympathy  toward  them  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
They  are  quick  as  Topsy  to  notice  any  aversion.  The  teacher’s 
reward  for  effort  comes  mainly  from  their  ready  response  to 
personal  kindness.  The  teaching  of  book  knowledge  is  a  diffi- 
adt  matter.  The  boys  have  a  strong  aversion  to  work  at  set 
tasks.  To  overcome  this,  all  possible  interest  must  be  aroused. 
Here,  also,  the  material  side  of  life  must  be  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment.  I  reminded  them  of  good  jobs,  fine  positions,  liberal 
salaries  obtained  by  others  because  they  could  do  just  such 
work  as  I  was  attempting  to  teach.  The  response  was  aston¬ 
ishing.  In  dealing  with  these  boys,  the  teacher’s  patience  must 
be  inexhaustible.  Lack  of  attention  and  lack  of  application  are 
very  strong  habits  m  the  bad  boy.  The  hope  of  reward  proves 
a  stronger  incentive  than  to  ordinary  boys.  They  are  born 
‘  grafters,’  and  will  work  for  prizes  or  pay  when  work  for 
work’s  sake  is  impossible.  Because  of  the  hope  of  reward  and 
some  form  of  praise  I  have  seen  my  class,  as  a  whole,  steadily 
w'orking  at  one  set  task  for  a  full  hour.  That  alone,  in  my 
opinion,  was  a  victory  over  them ;  that  alone  showed  the  worth 
of  just  such  special  treatment  as  we  are  now  giving  them.  It 
is  possible  to  make  these  boys  worth  much,  altho  the  process 
is  long,  tedious,  and,  at  times,  very  discouraging.  They  do 
not  retain  well  anything  that  is  taught  them,  except,  possibly, 
arithmetic.  This,  however,  should  not  prove  discouraging, 
because  there  is  enough  victory  for  the  teacher  if  these  boys 
can  be  induced  to  attend  regularly,  obey  willingly,  and  apply 
themselves  to  work.  \  premium  should  be  placed  upon  effort, 
not  knowledge.  *^rhis  causes  the  lK)y  to  try.  Our  work  here 
has  been  difficult,  but  all  of  us  feel  that  the  school  has  met  a 
great  neighborhood  need,  and  that  it  is  achieving  an  immeasur¬ 
able  amount  of  good.” 

From  all  the  teachers  I  have  reports  on  individual  progress. 
Every  case  is  worthy  of  record ;  the  limitations  of  a  single 
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address  make  it  impossiljle  to  do  more  than  quote  one  typical 
case : 

“  S.,  aged  fourteen,  was  both  a  truant  and  incorrigible.  For 
the  first  few  weeks  he  persisted  in  leavdng  his  seat,  walking 
about  the  room,  and  talking  every  minute  of  the  time,  except 
when  fighting  his  neighbor.  His  main  purpose  seemed  to  be 
to  be  saucy  to  his  teacher  and  to  let  everybody  know  he  had  no 
fear  of  punishment.  He  knew  absolutely  nothing.  He  could 
not  read,  and  would  not  attempt  to  read.  He  would  grow  ugly 
if  1  made  the  mistake  of  asking  him  to  do  so.  I  found  out  that 
he  liked  arithmetic  because  he  knew  a  little  more  about  such 
work.  I  gave  him  twice  as  many  examples  as  the  others, 
assuring  him  that  I  knew  he  could  do  double  the  work 
that  any  other  boy  could  do  in  the  same  time.  Later,  I 
informed  him  that  if  he  could  read  as  well  as  he  could  cipher 
he  might  stand  highest  in  the  class.  He  waited  after  school 
every  day  for  private  help.  I  began  with  the  blackboard  and 
a  first  reader;  later,  a  second  reader.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  he 
had  mastered  the  subject.  To-day  he  will  read  any  book  he 
can  lay  a  hand  on.  I  consider  this  boy  one  of  the  best  cases 
of  reform  in  the  school.  The  other  day  he  handed  me  an  old 
blankbook,  and  said :  ‘  Please  write  in  here  the  things  you  said 
about  me.  My  father  doesn't  think  it’s  true  that  I  am  a  good 
boy.’  Recently,  he  changed  his  seat  to  get  next  to  a  friend. 
Foreseeing  the  result,  I  said:  ‘  S.,  you  may,  if  you  wish  to,  sit 
there;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  sitting  just  where  I  can  look 
at  you,  and  where  I  always  know  I  can  find  you.’  A  smile 
came  over  that  face,  and  the  reply  was :  ‘  I  don’t  care  much  for 
myself ;  it’s  just  as  you  want  me.’  Within  a  month  this  boy 
will  be  able  to  take  out  his  employment  certificate  and  will  carry 
with  him  into  life  respect  for  every  individual  in  authority. 
How  can  I  help  calling  this  a  case  of  complete  reform?  ” 

The  following  table  is  a  fair,  accurate  statement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  special  school  on  February  ist: 


Total  numher  admitted  to  date  .......  140 

Sent  back  to  regular  schools  cured  ......  5 

Received  employment  certificates  (3  more  to  go  soon)  ...  4 
Went  to  work  at  i6th  birthday  .......  6 
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Mentally  not  responsible . 12' 

“  lacking  (not  so  pronounced  as  former)  ....  6' 

Arrested  and  committed  by  Court  since  admitted  to  120  (a  cases  still 

pending) . 6 

Arrested  and  paroled — ditto  ........  7 

Chronic  truants  before  attending  P.  S.  120 . 118 

No.  of  these  absolutely  cured  of  truancy  (those  not  yet  reformed  are 

mainly  pupils  lately  admitted) . too 

No.  thoroly  reformed  on  all  charges  (of  these  5  will  always  need 

special  care) . 33 

No.  improving  steadily . 42 

"  **  spasmodically . 32 

“  “  but  very  slightly . lO 

showing  no  improvement  at  all  (this  last  item  includes  6 
arrested  and  commuted  and  6  not  yet  attending  a  month)  .  .  20 


■  Soon  to  be  placed  in  a  special  class  for  defectives. 

Surely,  no  further  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  a  school  of  this  kind  would  be  a  benefit  to 
any  community.  But  such  schools  would  not  be  so  impera¬ 
tively  needed,  had  proper  measures  always  been  applied  in  our 
regular  schools  and  classes.  If  the  true  history  of  each  one  of 
these  boys  were  written,  it  would  be  shown  that  many  sins  of 
commission,  as  well  as  of  omission,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  helped  to  make  these  delin¬ 
quents  what  they  were. 

I  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  special  classes  for  children 
over  age.  This  question  needs  attention.  The  special  class 
appeals  strongly  to  the  backward  child,  who  has  often  been 
troublesome  because  he  was  not  interested  in  the  work  of  his 
,  class.  An  appeal  to  his  good  sense  brings  about  a  cooperation 
with  the  teacher  in  her  efforts  to  carry  him  thru  two  or 
more  grades  of  school  work  in  one  term.  I  have  on  hand  many 
records,  which  read  as  follows : 

“  L.  V.,  age  twelve,  went  from  iB  to  4A  in  five  months. 
Extreme  discipline  problem  before  being  put  into  special  class ; 
now  an  earnest  worker. 

“  L.  R.,  age  fifteen,  from  2A  to  4B  in  five  months.  Bad  boy 
before  being  placed  in  special  class ;  now  good  and  industrious. 

“  J.  S.,  age  thirteen,  from  3A  thru  5A  in  seven  months. 
Had  been  very  troublesome;  now  obedient  and  industrious. 
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“H.  S.,  age  twelve,  3A  to  5A  in  seven  months.  Very  dis¬ 
orderly  before  being  placed  in  special  class.  Thoroly  reformed.” 

The  foregoing  were  all  boys. 

“L.  S.,  a  girl,  age  twelve,  from  iB  to  3B  in  five  months. 
Previously  known  as  a  bad  girl. 

“  S.  K.,  age  eleven,  iB  to  3B  in  two  months.  Previously 
known  as  a  bad  girl. 

“  R.  F.,  age  twelve,  from  2B  to  4A  in  seven  months.  Trou¬ 
blesome  and  difficult  to  handle  before  being  placed  in  special 
class;  now  gives  no  trouble.” 

And  so  the  records  run. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for  the  incorrigible  child, 
where  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  organized  reform  along 
the  lines  of  special  classes  or  special  schools?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  number  of  children  playing  the  game  called  “  Follow 
Master”?  The  leader  is  chosen,  or  chooses  himself,  and  the 
laws  of  the  game  require  all  that  follow  him  to  imitate  exactly 
whatever  he  does  or  says.  No  matter  how  absurd,  no  matter 
how  ridiculous,  no  matter  how  foolish,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
his  movements  may  be,  the  game  demands  from  all  the  others 
blind,  unthinking  imitation.  We,  at  the  top  of  our  profession, 
are  leading  our  principals  and  teachers  in  a  great  game  of 
“Follow  Master.”  Are  we  possibly  leading  our  followers  to 
do  what  is  absurd,  or  ridiculous,  or  foolish,  or  even  dangerous? 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  way  principals  and  teachers 
try  to  do  those  things  which  they  believe  the  superintendent 
desires  them  to  do.  Are  we  superintendents  always  leading 
wisely  in  this  great  game?  Is  it  possible  that,  while  we  have 
been  leading  toward  penmanship  of  a  certain  character  and 
style;  reading  according  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  method; 
brilliant,  immediate  results  in  arithmetic  or  technical  grammar ; 
marvels  in  the  production  of  juvenile  compositions;  wonderful 
exhibits  of  manual  and  constructive  work;  high  averages  for 
promotion  or  graduation ;  or  the  other  details  which  to  us  seem 
pedagogically  important,  that  possibly  we  may  have  forgotten 
to  lead  along  those  lines  which  would  have  helped  the  incor¬ 
rigible  child  and  prevented  some  others  from  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  incorrigibles  ?  Do  you  not  feel,  in  this  blessed  privilege 
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of  leadership  that  has  been  given  to  us,  that  if  we  had  made  it 
clear  to  those  who  follow  that  character  means  more  than 
knowledge ;  that  effort  in  the  right  direction  means  more  than 
tabulated  results;  that  the  rescue  of  the  soul  of  one  child  is  a 
greater  achievement .  for  any  teacher  than  the  promotion  or 
graduation  of  90  per  cent,  of  his  class,  that,  possibly,  more 
might  have  been  done  for  the  incorrigible  child?  Is  it  not 
time  that  all  superintendents  should  declare:  It  is  not  what 
your  children  do,  but  what  they  are,  that  is  the  measure  of 
your  success;  it  is  not  the  number  of  questions  your  children 
can  successfully  answer,  but  it  is  the  number  of  temptations 
that  they  can  successfully  resist  that  proves  you  to  have  been  a 
successful  or  an  unsuccessful  teacher. 

Our  poor  teachers !  They  work  so  hard ;  they  work  so  inces¬ 
santly;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  so  much  of  their  energy  is 
misdirected.  Why?  Chiefly  because,  from  time  immemorial, 
we  have  placed  the  shadow  above  the  substance.  We  have 
prided  ourselves  on  what  has  been  done  for  the  child  who 
survives.  We  have  never  recorded  what  has  become  of  the 
child  who  fell  by  the  way.  Is  it  not  time  that  a  higher  standard 
be  imposed  ?  Does  not  this  country  need  character  more  than 
it  needs  knowledge  of  facts?  Understand,  I  know  full  well 
that  all  good  teachers  and  good  principals  constantly  hold 
before  the  children  standards  of  right  living,  and  of  true  worth, 
and  that  many  a  child  is  benefited  thereby;  but  this  has  not 
prevented  thousands  of  children  from  going  thru  school 
and  out  into  life  with  a  lack  of  character  that  is  a  reflection 
upon  any  school  system,  and  that  tends  to  lower  the  standards 
of  citizenship  thruout  our  land.  We  are  expected,  in  com¬ 
munities  largely  made  up  of  foreigners,  to  give  correct  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  living  to  the  children  of  the  alien.  Are  the 
standards  of  living  in  American  communities  wholly  credit¬ 
able  ?  Would  the  general  corruption  in  municipal  government, 
would  the  general  unethical  basis  of  the  commercial  world  be 
possible  if  correct  ethical  standards  had  been  given  to  the 
men  who  control  the  affairs  of  the  world  to-day  at  the  time  we 
had  them  as  little  boys  in  school  ?  But,  as  Kipling  says,  “  That 
is  another  story,”  so  let  us  get  back  to  the  incorrigible  child. 
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There  are  home  conditions  of  poverty  and  of  degradation, 
or  of  indulgence  and  bad  judgment,  which  send  even  the  little 
child  to  us  morally,  if  not  intellectually,  handicapped.  It  is 
the  sacred  obligation  of  the  teacher  in  whose  class  this  child 
is  first  placed  to  find  out  something  of  his  home  conditions,  and, 
by  a  deeper  interest,  a  sweeter  patience,  an  infinite  tact,  to  make 
good  to  that  child  what  it  failed  to  get  by  the  accident  of  birth. 
Under  such  treatment,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  response 
from  the  child?  Do  you  think  that  the  baby,  under  this  special 
sympathetic  treatment,  would  develop  the  germs  of  incorrigi¬ 
bility?  Pass  him  on  to  the  next  class,  and  let  the  teacher  who 
sends  him  on  pass  on  a  word  of  enlightenment  to  the  next 
teacher,  so  that  she,  too,  may  take  the  little  fellow  into  her 
heart  and  smooth  out  the  path  for  him ;  and  so  on,  term  after 
term.  Is  this  Utopian?  I  think  not.  But  it  is  impossible, 
when  the  teacher  lacks  tact,  patience,  and  warmth  of  sympathy. 
“  The  teacher  who  hollers  at  you  for  every  little  thing  ”  is  the 
dispenser  of  as  much  poison  as  is  the  hospital  nurse  who  mis¬ 
takes  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  for  a  sedative.  We  have  reached 
that  stage  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  in  municipal 
affairs  where  the  first  indication  of  contagious  physical  disease 
is  detected,  and  the  patient  is  removed  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  condition.  Is  it  not 
time,  then,  for  us  to  begin  to  train  teachers  to  look  for  and 
detect  the  first  symptoms  of  contagious  discipline  disease  and 
to  compel  them  to  take  proper  measures  to  insure,  not  only  the 
safety  of  others,  but  the  improvement  of  the  child  in  whom 
these  symptoms  have  been  detected?  The  first  symptoms  of 
contagious  discipline  disease — what  are  they?  Were  one  to 
ask  our  teachers  to  answer  that  question  honestly,  I  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  replies  would  give  evidence  that  they  are 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  unimportant  things.  To  require 
children  to  sit  perfectly  still,  in  furniture  often  physically 
uncomfortable,  is,  I  think,  the  root  of  many  of  our  discipline 
problems.  To  keep  them  at  tasks  lacking  every  element  of  inter¬ 
est  increases  the  evil.  The  energy,  the  time,  and  the  nervous 
strain  expended  to  make  children  do  what  is  not  worth  the 
doing,  is  appalling.  I  remember  well,  in  my  early  teaching 
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days,  when,  in  every  penmanship  lesson,  tremendous  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  proper  crossing  of  the  “  t  ”  and  the  accurate 
dotting  of  the  “  i.”  Most  of  us  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  our  folly  in  this  direction,  and  realize  now  that  if 
penmanship  be  free,  rapid,  and  legible,  that  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  where  the  “  t  ”  is  crossed  or  where  the  “  i  ”  is  dotted ;  but 
in  those  days  we  made  so  much  of  the  crossing  of  the  “  t  ”  and 
the  dotting  of  the  “  i  ”  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
freedom  and  speed.  Are  we  not  living  thru  a  similar  crisis 
in  our  discipline  problems?  Do  not  some  of  the  things  that 
teachers  demand  (and,  remember,  teachers  and  principals  are 
playing  the  game  of  “Follow  Master”  and,  as  a  rule,  demand 
what  they  think  the  superintendent  desires) — do  not  some  of 
these  things  bear  the  same  relation  to  true  discipline  that  the 
crossing  of  the  “  t  ’’and  the  dotting  of  the  “  i  ”  bear  to  real 
penmanship?  What  we  need  is  clearer  vision  for  ourselves. 
A  vibrating  enthusiasm  for  any  great  move  can  be  aroused  in 
any  teaching  body,  provided  enough  enthusiasm  goes  out  from 
the  leader  to  set  in  motion  the  vibrations  in  the  mass.  If  we 
feel  this  to  be  true,  and  translate  our  feeling  into  our  utter¬ 
ances,  both  spoken  and  written,  can  we  not  thereby  create  a 
public  opinion  that  will  force  its  way  thru  our  utterances 
to  the  attention  of  the  living,  acting  community?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  feel  that  our  official  duty  is  discharged  by  the 
occasional  commitment  of  an  incorrigible  child,  instead  of 
tracing  incorrigibility  to  its  causes  and  trying  to  remove  those 
causes,  do  we  not  show  ourselves  unfit  for  the  responsibility  of 
leadership?  It  is  too  late  to  solve  discipline  problems  when  the 
extreme  case  is  brought  to  official  notice.  We  must  begin 
lower  down,  and  we  must  begin  at  once.  For  a  time  the  present 
trouble  must  last,  because  lawlessness  has  been  so  steadily  on 
the  increase  among  our  boys  that  remedial  measures  will  be 
required  for  some  time;  but  this  same  lawlessness  will  increase 
at  an  appalling  rate,  unless  we  capture  the  little  ones  now  and 
remove  from  their  lives  those  influences  which  have  made  the 
bad  boy  of  to-day  what  he  is.  Boys  already  so  defiant  of  all 
authority,  so  willful  and  disrespectful,  as  was  the  material 
out  of  which  my  special  school  was  constructed,  must  be 
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removed  and  placed  in  small  classes  under  specially  chosen 
teachers. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  ''Permanent  preventive  work  can 
come  only  from  taking  measures  to  change  the  standards  of 
discipline  in  the  entire  teaching  body.  We  must  watch  closely 
every  teacher  in  whose  class  truancy  and  other  violations  of 
the  law  are  most  frequent,  and  if  lack  of  sympathy,  lack  of 
tact,  or  bad  temper  on  the  part  of  the  individual  teacher  is 
found  to  be  responsible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  these  troubles, 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  prefer  charges  against  such  a 
teacher  and  remove  him  or  her  before  further  damage  results. 
Drastic  measures  in  removing  two  or  three  of  the  worst 
offenders  would  insure  an  improvement  on  the  part  of  others 
who,  by  their  harshness,  injustice,  and  unkindness,  are  helping 
to  embitter  the  school  life  of  many  a  child.  Emmy  Lou’s 
“  Ogress  ”  must  disappear  from  our  schools ;  Emmy  Lou’s 
“  Dear  Teacher  ”  is  needed  in  every  room.  We  hear  very  little 
about  the  incorrigible  child  from  “  Dear  Teacher.”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  teacher,  there  must  be 
something  inherently  wrong  in  the  troublesome  child,  or  some¬ 
thing  in  his  environment  that  tends  to  militate  against  the  best 
influences  of  the  school.  Some  plan  must  be  devised  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  such  children. 
Children  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  obey  the  laws  of  a  school  as 
administered  by  a  sane,  tactful,  sympathetic  teacher,  must  be 
treated  as  diseased,  and  must  be  isolated  for  their  own  good 
and  for  the  protection  of  others.  We  dare  not  wait  until  the 
child  infected  has  advanced  in  years,  with  ever-increasing  dis¬ 
respect  for  authority.  The  disease  must  be  treated  in  its  incipi- 
ency.  Physicians  have  proved  beyond  question  that  a  cure  is 
possible  in  every  case  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  if  properly 
treated.  Beyond  the  incipient  stage,  recovery  is  less  frequent, 
and  the  danger  of  infection  to  others  immeasurably  greater. 
So,  too,  with  our  discipline  problems.  In  the  incipient  stage, 
under  proper  treatment,  all,  or  practically  all,  can  be  cured. 
Once  allow  a  child  to  get  well  beyond  the  incipient  stage  of 
lawlessness,  and  recovery  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  a  natural  sequence. 
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It  has  taken  years  to  educate  the  public  to  a  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  of  every  individual  toward  checking  the  spread 
of  the  white  plague.  It  must  now  become  our  duty  to  educate 
teachers,  parents,  and  public  opinion  generally,  to  the  fact  that 
defiance  to  authority  presents  a  greater  menace  to  our  country 
than  does  tuberculosis.  The  spread  of  moral  disease  is  infinitely 
more  far-reaching  in  its  influence  for  evil  than  the  spread  of 
physical  disease.  If,  then,  it  be  essential  for  the  public  to  help 
physicians  stamp  out  incipient  tuberculosis,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  same  public  should  be  appealed  to  to 
help  teachers  stamp  out  incipient  lawlessness?  Let  me  con¬ 
tinue  the  comparison.  What  would  be  thought,  in  medical 
circles,  of  physicians  and  nurses  charged  with  the  care  of 
tuberculous  patients  who  recklessly  scatter  the  germs  of  disease, 
instead  of  carefully  destroying  the  same?  What,  then,  must 
be  thought  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  whose  prime  function  is 
to  train  the  child  of  to-day  for  future  citizenship,  if  he  reck¬ 
lessly  scatters  the  germs  of  incipient  lawlessness  so  that  the 
spread  of  the  evil  is  bound  to  follow?  Such  germs  must  be 
exterminated;  proper  preventive  measures  must  be  applied  to 
the  control  of  the  contagion.  The  teacher  under  the  influence 
of  nervous  excitement  and  irritability,  due  to  conflict  with  the 
troublesome  child,  is  recklessly  scattering  these  germs,  so  that 
others  in  her  class  not  yet  contaminated  are  in  the  greatest 
danger.  ^Tact,  courage,  sympathy,  and  infinite  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  are  the  only  remedies  for  incipient  lawless¬ 
ness.  Teachers  must  learn  that  if  the  strong  will  of  a  child  is 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  teacher’s  mandate,  insistence  upon 
immediate  surrender  to  the  teacher’s  will  is  bound  to  carry  with 
it  humiliating  consequences.  It  is  far  better  to  ignore  such  an 
outbreak,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  child  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  to  wait  for  the  right  opportunity  in  which  to 
gain  the  disputed  point.  This  point  is  rarely  gained  by  forcing 
the  issue  at  the  moment  that  the  child  is  controlled  by  stub¬ 
bornness  and  the  teacher  by  temper.  Many  a  boy  has  grown 
hard  and  ugly  as  a  result  of  battles  of  this  kind,  when,  at  the 
moment  of  rebellion,  the  display  of  sympathy,  tact,  and  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  teacher’s  part  would  have  resulted  in  future  con- 
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trol,  not  only  of  the  teacher  over  the  child,  but  possibly  of  the 
child  over  himself. 

Here,  then,  is  one  line  of  thought  for  the  teacher  who  is 
tormented  by  an  unruly  boy.  ^  Possess  your  soul  in  patience 
and  await  your  opportunity.  How  can  you  expect  to  teach 
a  willful  child  self-control  when  you  cannot  control  your  own 
mood  under  provocation?  A  contest  with  an  angry  child,  or 
with  a  sullen  child,  is  bound  to  spread  the  germs  of  disease. 
Treat  the  case  scientifically,  and  remember  even  germs  cannot 
always  be  destroyed  on  the  spot.  One  must  carefully  gather 
them  together  and  carry  them,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  those 
places  where  their  destruction  is  assured.  If  only  we  could 
learn  to  treat  lawlessness  as  we  treat  tuberculosis ! 

Our  poor  teachers !  The  whole  world  sympathizes  with 
their  struggles.  Paradoxical  tho  it  may  seem,  I  reserve  the 
term  “  poor  teacher !  ”  for  only  the  good  teacher.  The  really 
poor  teacher  does  not  deserve  much  sympathy.  If  the  record¬ 
ing  angel  is  doing  his  duty,  there  will  be  a  long  account  for 
the  poor  teacher  to  settle  some  day,  and  when  that  day  comes 
— may  God  help  her!  Fifty  years  hence,  what  difference  will 
it  make  what  marks  form  the  present  school  record  of  any 
teacher?  But  think  of  the  difference  if  the  record  in  the  Great 
Beyond  be  a  poor  one !  Some  day  each  of  us  will  stand  before 
the  Great  Judge.  How  shall  we,  then,  answer  such  questions, 
as  these  ?  What  did  you  do  with  all  those  little  children  intrusted 
to  your  guidance  ?  How  many  young,  erring  souls  did  you  save 
from  destruction  ?  These  are  serious  thoughts,  but  does  not  the 
very  sacredness  of  our  work  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  think 
seriously?  Is  there  not  something  more  to  teaching  than  the 
mere  assigning  of  tasks,  the  hearing  of  lessons,  the  making  of 
records,  the  promoting  of  children,  and  the  doing  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  now  seem  of  such  great  impor- 
ance  ?  Is  there  not  something  higher  to  be  aimed  for  ?  Cannot 
teachers  be  led  to  feel  that  the  final  aim  in  teaching  is  the 
directing  and  organizing  of  the  entire  educational  process,  so 
that  every  child  shall  find  self-realization  in  a  happy  and  useful 
manhood  or  womanhood  ?  Is  a  happy  and  useful  manhood  or 
womanhood  possible  for  the  incorrigible  child?  Yes,  but  oa 
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one  condition  only.  All  traces  of  incorrigibility  must  be 
removed  from  his  character  before  the  influence  of  the  school 
is  taken  out  of  his  life.  This  can  be  done;  this  must  be  done. 
“If  it  were  well  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly.” 

We,  who  are  in  the  official  position  to  change  or  dictate 
school  policies,  to  shape  school  legislation,  to  guide  and  direct 
teachers,  must  assume  our  share  of  the  responsibility,  and 
assume  it  quickly.  It  is  we  who  must  see  that  every  child  gets 
tasks  according  to  his  age  and  needs.  It  is  we  who  must  see 
that  special  schools  or  special  classes,  under  most  carefully 
chosen  teachers,  are  provided  for  all  children  who  are  defiant 
toward  authority.  It  is  we  who  must  train  teachers  to  give  tO' 
all  cases  of  incipient  lawlessness  the  scientific  treatment  accorded 
to  physical  disease.  It  is  we  who  must,  if  necessary,  remove, 
or  cause  to  have  removed,  all  teachers  who,  because  of  tempera¬ 
mental  defects,  by  their  impatience  and  unreasonableness  are 
driving  children  into  truancy  and  defiance.  It  is  we  who  must 
lead  all  teachers  to  see  that  the  development  of  proper  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  child  transcends  all  else  in  importance,  and  that  a 
teacher’s  highest  duty  lies  in  saving  the  soul  of  the  child,  who 
otherwise  might  fall  by  the  way. 

There  must  be  a  change  in  the  special  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  misdemeanors  and  misdemeanants.  '*  On  the  teacher’s 
part,  there  must  be  the  yearning  and  eager  activity  to  save  and 
redeem.  This  activity  is  bound  to  react  upon  the  child  until 
it  is  fair  to  expect  him  to  repent,  or  to  cause  him  to  feel  the 
need  of  repentance.  The  child  who  repents  can  easily  be  saved. 
The  proper  attitude  toward  the  misdemeanant  demands  that 
the  teacher  consider  his  obligation  as  a  labor  of  pity  and  love. 
Instead  of  threats  and  condemnation,  the  teacher  must  give 
the  chance  for  hope,  admiration,  and  love  to  work  their  won¬ 
ders.  Even  in  a  hardened  sinner,  a  part  of  the  soul  often 
remains  untainted.  Think,  then,  what  evil  must  result  when 
a  teacher  refuses  to  look  for  and  nourish  the  untainted  part  of 
the  soul  of  a  child.  No  labor  of  love  and  pity  is  ever  wasted. 

"  Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted  ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 

Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment.’* 
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It  is  this  refreshment  that  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  teacher 

V 

and  of  the  incorrigible  child.  Affection,  and  not  condemna¬ 
tion,  must  be  the  teacher’s  attitude.  No  child  is  so  hardened 
that  it  will  not  respond  to  so  gentle  an  emotion ;  no  child’s  life 
so  spoiled  that  the  untainted  part  is  beyond  redemption;  no 
child’s  habits  so  formed  that  a  change  in  aim  and  achievement 
cannot  be  brought  about.  Teach  every  child  that  success 
cannot  come  to  all,  but  that  if  he  cannot  reach  success,  he  may 
5till  win  life’s  first  prize — character.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
every  teacher  may  learn  that  his  or  her  truest  mission  lies  in 
giving  to  the  child  inspiration  and  stimulus  for  right  living  and 
for  the  formation  of  true  character ;  some  day,  perhaps,  every 
child  may  learn  that  no  success,  that  no  achievement  can  be 
<:ompared  in  worth  to  true  character.  When  that  day  comes, 
there  will  be  few  or  no  discipline  problems;  when  that  day 
comes,  pessimism  will  give  way  to  optimism;  when  that  day 
comes,  the  teacher’s  heaviest  burden  will  disappear ;  when  that 
<lay  comes,  there,  will  be  no  incorrigible  child. 

Julia  Rickman 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  EUROPEAN  SCHOLARSHIP  TO¬ 
WARDS  THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE 

The  movement  for  the  adoption  of  an  auxiliary  international 
language,  which  has  been  growing  in  importance  in  Europe 
very  steadily  for  the  two  or  three  last  years,  has  now  reached 
America  and  seems  to  progress  very  rapidly.  Besides  what 
may  be  called  the  popular  movement  in  favor  especially  of 
Esperanto,  another  was  started  a  few  years  ago  among  scholars 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  propaganda  for  any  of 
the  languages  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  prpblem.  It  is 
perhaps  time  that  we  should  Lnow  what  has  been  done  in  th6 
higher  spheres  of  learning  in  Europe  with  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  writer’s  intention  is  not  to  convert,  but  only  to  put 
before  the  Academic  public  of  America  a  few  facts  which,  he 
knows,  are  ignored  by  many.  We  may  approve  or  not.  but  at 
least,  for  the  good  renown  of  America,  let  us  not  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  to  the  action  taken  by  our  European  col¬ 
leagues,  lest  we  be  accused  of  being  either  prejudiced  or  in¬ 
competent. 

In  1900  the  members  of  the  various  scientific  congresses 
that  met  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition  Universelle  felt  very 
strongly  the  great  drawbacks  resulting  from  the  different 
languages  used  by  the  delegates.  From  several  quarters  the 
wish  was  expressed  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  representatives  of  some  of  the  societies  then  in  session 
agreed  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  they  appointed  a  body  of 
men  who  organized  themselves,  on  January  17,  1901,  under  the 
name  of  The  Delegation  for  the  Adoption  of  an  International 
Auxiliary  Language. 

The  scientific  bodies  that  started  the  project  and  elected 
delegates  are  the  following: 
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The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences^ 

The  Congress  of  the  History  of  Sciences. 

The  International  Congress  of  Philosophy. 

The  International  Congress  of  Sociology. 

The  Philomatic  Society  of  Paris. 

The  purpose  of  the  Delegation  is:  ( i )  To  ascertain  whether 
the  proposition  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  scholarly 
world  at  large;  (2)  In  case  of  an  affirmative  verdict,  to  put 
the  (juestion  of  the  selection  of  an  International  Language  to 
serve  besides  the  national  languages,  into  the  hands  of  the 
International  Association  of  Academies,  founded  in  Paris  in 
1900.  The  Academies  belonging  to  this  Association  which 
should  eventually  pass  judgment  over  and  decide  between  the 
different  languages  proposed  to  serve  as  an  international  lan¬ 
guage  are,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order :  The  Academies 
and  scientific  bodies  of  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Budapest, 
Christiania,  Copenhagen,  Goettingen,  Leipzig,  London  (Royal 
Society,  British  Academy),  Munich,  Paris  (A.  des  Sciences,. 
A.  des  Inscriptions,  A.  des  Sciences  Morales),  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome  ( Accademia  dei  Lincei ) ,  Stockholm,  Vienna,  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  Delegation  sent  out,  soon  after  its  organization,  the 
following  “Declaration." 

DECLARATION 

The  undersigned,  deputed  by  various  Congresses  and  Societies  to  study 
the  question  of  an  International  Auxiliary  Language,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  points : 

(1)  There  is  a  necessity  to  choose  and  to  spread  the  use  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  language,  designed  not  to  replace  national  idioms  in  the  individual 
life  of  each  people,  but  to  serve  in  the  written  and  oral  relations  between 
persons  whose  mother-tongues  are  different. 

(2)  In  order  to  fulfil  its  purpose  usefully,  an  international  language  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions  : 

1st  Condition  :  It  must  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social 
life,  of  commercial  communications,  and  of  scientific  and  philosophic 
relations ; 

2d  Condition  :  It  must  be  easily  acquired  by  every  person  of  average 
elementary  education,  and  es|>ecially  by  persons  of  European  civilization ; 

3d  Condition  :  It  must  not  be  one  of  the  national  languages. 
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(3)  It  is  desirable  to  organize  a  general  Delegation  representing  all  who 
realize  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  possibility,  of  an  international  auxiliary 
language,  and  who  are  interested  in  its  employment.  This  Delegation  will 
appoint  a  Committee  of  members  who  can  meet  during  a  certain  period  of 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  defined  in  the  following  articles. 

(4)  The  choice  of  the  auxiliary  language  belongs  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  International  Association  of  Academies,  or  in  case  of  failure,  to  the 
Committee  mentioned  in  Article  3. 

(5)  Consequently  the  first  duty  of  the  Committee  will  be  to  present  to  the 
International  Association  of  Academies,  in  the  required  forms,  the  desires 
expressed  by  the  constituent  Societies  and  Congresses,  and  to  invite  it 
respectfully  to  realize  the  project  of  an  auxiliary  language. 

(6)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  create  a  Society  for  Propa¬ 
ganda,  to  spread  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  language  which  is  chosen. 

(7)  The  undersigned,  being  delegated  by  various  Congresses  and  Societies, 
decide  to  approach  all  learned  bodies,  and  all  societies  of  business  men  and 
tourists,  in  order  to  obtain  their  adhesion  to  the  present  project. 

(8)  Representatives  of  regularly  constituted  Societies  which  have  agreed 
to  the  present  declaration  will  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Delegation. 

N.  B. — The  above  Declaration  is  the  sole  official  program  of  the 
Delegation.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  understanding  and  course  of  action 
of  the  adherent  Societies  and  Congresses  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
circular  on  the  State  of  the  Delegation. 

This  Declaration  may  be  signed  either  by  societies,  or  by 
individuals.  The  adhesion  of  learned  societies  is  especially 
sought  for.  Altogether,  about  two  hundred  societies  have 
signed  the  Declaration.  The  Kaiserliche  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  in  Vienna,  has  appointed  one  of  its  members, 
the  world-famous  philologist,  Hugo  Schuchardt,  professor  in 
Gratz,  to  follow  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  an  inter¬ 
national  anxiliary  language,  and  to  report  on  it  whenever 
necessary.  ( See  among  others  his  report  in  the  “  Almanac  ” 
of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1904).  The  “Konigliche  Aka¬ 
demie  gemeinniitziger  Wissenschaften  zu  Erfurt  ”  has  given 
its  adhesion  to  the  two  first  articles  of  the  Declaration. 

The  adhesion  list  of  individuals  is  really  more  important 
as  it  reflects  so  much  better  the  international  character  of  the 
work  of  the  Delegation.  Moreover,  the  right  to  sign  is  strictly 
limited  to  persons  belonging  to  the  scientific  world.  Says 
the  circular  of  the  Delegation :  “  We  accept  signatures  of 
only  two  categories  of  people,  viz.,  members  of  learned  bodies. 
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and  members  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  order  to 
limit  the  domain  of  our  petition  and  maintain  for  it  the  high¬ 
est  standard.”  Of  course,  the  central  committee  being  in 
Paris,  the  propaganda  has  met  with  particularly  great  success 
there.  French  scholars  having  personally  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  lead  most  decidedly  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  We. 
have,  for  instance : 

Academie  Fran(;aise:  M.  Lavisse. 

Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres:  M.  Chavannes. 

Academie  des  Sciences:  MM.  Appell,  d’Arsonval,  Bonnier, 
Duclaux,  directeur  de  I’lnstitut  Pasteur,  Levy,  Lippmann, 
Perrier,  directeur  du  Museum,  Poincare,  Roux,  General  Se- 
bert,  S.  A.  S.  le  Prince  de  Monaco,  Meray,  etc.  (37  in  all). 

Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques:  MM.  Bergson,. 
Fspinas,  Fr.  Passy,  Renouvier,  Tarde,  Adam,  Naville  (9  in 
all). 

Academie  de  Medecine:  MM.  Blanchard,  Javal,  Lanne- 
longue,  Richet  (7  in  all). 

There  are  8  professors  of  the  College  de  France,  8  of  the 
Faculte  de  Medecine,  12  of  the  Faculte  des  Sciences,  ii  of  the 
Faculte  des  Lettres,  ii  of  the  Ecole  Normale  superieure,  12 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  6  of  the  Museum,  10  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  fibre  des  sciences  sociales,  etc. 

The  “  Recteur  ”  of  the  Universite  de  Paris,  M.  Liard,  has 
recently  given  his  signature,  with  his  warm  approbation  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Delegation. 

We  cannot  think  of  mentioning  the  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  signers  of  the  petition.  They  are  found  (in  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order)  in  Berlin,  Berne,  Bologna,  Bordeaux,  Brussels  (17 
members  of  the  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres, 
et  des  Beaux  Arts;  24  University  professors),  Buenos-Ayres, 
Cracow  (2  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  Dijon  (53 
L^niversity  professors,  among  whom  the  Recteur),  Edinburgh, 
Fribourg,  Gand  (32  University  professors),  Geneva  (18  Uni¬ 
versity  professors),  Genoa,  Grenoble  (26  University  pro¬ 
fessors),  Helsingfors,  Kiel,  Christiania,  Leipzig  (7  members 
of  the  Konigliche  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  among 
them  Ostwald,  who  lectured  last  winter  at  Harvard),  Lille 
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( 18  professors,  and  the  Recteur),  Lima  (63  professors), Lyons. 
(60  professors),  Marseilles  (67  professors),  Milan,  Modena, 
Nancy  (24  professors  and  the  Recteur),  Naples,  Pisa,  Prague 
(4  members  of  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften),  Rome,  St. 
Petersburg,  Stuttgart,  Turin,  Vienna  (2  members  of  the  Kais. 
Akad.  der  Wiss.),  Zurich,  and  a  good  many  other  places. 

Among  the  periodicals  which  have  discussed  the  subject 
from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  may  be  mentioned,  be¬ 
sides  the  Almanac  of  the  Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissen¬ 
schaften  of  Vienna,  the  Indogermanische  Forschungen,  the 
Revue  Internationale  de  I'Enseignement,  the  Rez’ue  de  Meta¬ 
physique  et  de  Morale,  the  Revue  Philosopliique,  the  Monist. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  added  as  comments  upon  the 
previous  statements.  Of  course  some  Americans  know  about 
the  work  of  the  Delegation,  especially  thru  the  influence  of 
Professor  Ostwald.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  the 
distinguished  guest  of  Harvard  University  got  the  signatures 
of  13  members  of  the  American -Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  Boston,  and  of  19  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Washington — probably  he  has  more  by  this  time.  But  the 
name  of  Mr.  Ostwald  is  almost  entirely  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Esperanto,  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  that 
of  the  Delegation.  We  know  also  that  some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  in  Europe,  as  Mr.  Ostwald,  have  grown  impatient  at 
the  timid  attitude  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  Berthelot,  for 
instance,  signed  the  Declaration,  but  he  went  Over  to  Espe¬ 
ranto  at  once,  and  now  publishes  occasionally  in  this  language 
in  the  Internacia  Scienca  Revuo;  together  with  him  went  men 
like  Brouardel,  d’Arsonval,  Poincare,  Richet.  In  England  Sir 
William  Ramsay  did  the  same  thing.  A  new  Esperanto  re¬ 
view,  a  medical  journal,  was  just  added  to  the  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  Esperanto;  and  a  sociological  review  will  begin  to 
appear  in  May,  1906. 

But  here  exactly  is  the  point,  and  this  prompted  us  to  bring 
the  above  facts  before  the  academic  public  of  America  without 
more  delay.  We  should  think  that  the  intellectual  public  of 
our  universities  owes  it  to  itself  to  look  into  the  question  raised 
by  the  International  Delegation, — z  question  in  which  they  are 
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themselves  so  much  interested  for  their  studies.  Scholars 
have  already  too  much  the  reputation  of  being  extra-conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  opinions;  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  such  feel¬ 
ings  around  us,  especially  in  a  country  where  so  frequently 
complaints  are  heard  to  the  effect  that  the  value  of  science  is 
not  recognized  by  the  general  public. 

The  situation  is  this:  Is  the  problem  of  the  international 
language  now  before  the  public — this  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
denied — to  be  solved  (no  matter  whethef  in  the  negative  or  in 
the  affirmative)  with  the  cooperation  of  the  educated  classes, 
or  in  spite  of  them? 

Albert  Schinz 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Note — Information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Delegation,  together  with  blanks 
of  subscription,  can  be  obtained  from  M.  L.  Couturat,  of  the  Universite  de  Paris,  7 
rue  Nicole,  Paris.  The  writer  has  agreed  to  keep  subscription  blanks  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  American  universities  and  colleges. 


VIII 


THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES  ON  THE  BILL  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Monday,  April  2,  1906) 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.  R.  10501  as  amended. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  New  York  moves  to  suspend  the 
rules,  agree  to  the  amendments,  and  pass  the  bill  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 


A  bill  (H.  R.  10301)  to  incorporate  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following  named  persons,  who  are  now  the  officers  and 
directors  and  trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  corporation  organized 
in  the  year  1886,  under  the  act  of  general  incorporation  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
IJi.strict  of  Columbia,  namely  :  Nathan  6.  Schaeffer,  Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  John  W. 
Lansinger,  of  Pennsylvania;  Isaac  W.  Hill,  of  Alabama;  Arthur  I.  Matthews,  of 
Arizona;  John  H.  Hinemon,  George  B.  Cook,  of  Arkansas;  Joseph  O’Connor,  Josiah 

L.  Pickard,  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  of  California  ;  Aaron  Gove,  Ezekiel  H.  Cook, 
Lewis  C.  Greenlee,  of  Colorado  ;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut ;  George  W.  Twit- 
myer,  of  Delaware  ;  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  William  T.  Harris,  Alexander  T.  Stuart,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  Clem  Hampton,  of  Florida;  William  M.  Slaton,  of  Georgia; 
Frances  Mann,  of  Idaho;  I.  Stanley  Brown,  Albert  G.  Lane,  Charles  I.  Parker,  John 
W.  Cook,_Joshua  Pike,  Albert  R.  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Mercer,  of  Illinois:  Nebraska 
Crqpsey,  Thomas  A.  Mott,  of  Indiana  ;  John  D.  Benedict,  of  Indian  Territory ;  John 
F.  Riggs,  Ashl^  V.  Storm,  of  Iowa;  John  W.  Spindler,  Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  A.  V. 
Jewett,  Luther  D.  Whittemore,  of  Kansas  ;  William  Henry  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky  ; 
Warren  Easton,  of  Louisiana  ;  John  S.  Locke,  of  Maine  ;  M.  Rates  Stephens,  of  Mary¬ 
land  ;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  Hugh  A. 
Graham,  Charles  G.  White,  William  H.  Elson,  of  Michigan;  William  F.  Phelps,  Irwin 
Shepard,  John  A.  Cranston,  of  Minnesota  ;  Robert  B.  Fulton,  of  Mississippi ;  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  James  M.  Greenwood,  William  J.  Hawkin.s,  of  Missouri ;  Oscar  J.  Craig,  of 
Montana;  George  L.  Towne,  of  Nebraska;  Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada;  James  E. 
Klock,  of  New  Hampshire ;  James  M.  Green.  John  Enright,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 

M.  Light,  of  New  Mexico;  James  H.  Canfield,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  William  H. 
Maxwell.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albert  P.  Marble,  James  C.  Byrnes,  of  New  York  ;  James 
Y.  Joyner.  Julius  Isaac  Foust,  of  North  Carolina;  Pitt  Gordon  Knowlton,  of  North 
Dakota;  Oscar  T.  Corson,  Jacob  A.  Shawan,  Wells  L.  Griswold,  of  Ohio;  Edgar  S. 
Vaught.  Andrew  R.  Hickam,  of  Oklahoma;  Charles  Carroll  Stratton,  Edwin  D. 
Reisler,  of  Oregon  ;  Thomas  W.  Ricknell,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
David  B.  Johnson,  Robert  P.  Pell,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Moritz  Adelbert  Lange,  of  South 
Dakota ;  Eugene  F.  Turner,  of  Tennessee  ;  Lloyd  E.  Wolfe,  of  Texas  ;  David  H.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  of  Utah  ;  Henry  O.  Wheeler,  Isaac  Thomas,  of  Vermont ;  Joseph  L.  Jarman,  of 
Virginia  ;  Edward  T.  Mathes,  of  Washington  ;  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  Lucy  Robinson, 
of  West  Virginia ;  Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin;  Thomas  T.  Tynan,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  ;  Cassia  Patton,  of  Alaska ;  Frank  H.  Ball,  of  Porto  Rico  ;  Arthur  F.  Griffiths,  of 
Hawaii:  C.  H.  Maxson,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  such  other  persons  as  now  are 
or  may  nereafter  be  associated  with  them  as  officers  or  members  of  said  association, 
are  hereby  incorporated  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  name  of  the  “  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States” 
and  by  that  name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession  with  the  powers, 
limitations,  and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

Sec.  1.  That  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  to  elevate 
the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This  corporation  shall  include  the 
National  Council  of  Education  and  the  following  departments,  and  such  others  as 
may  hereafter  be  created  by  organization  or  consolidation,  to  wit :  The  departments, 
first,  of  superintendence  ;  second,  of  normal  schools ;  third,  of  elementary  education  ; 
fourth,  of  higher  education;  fifth,  of  manual  training;  sixth,  of  art  education; 
seventh,  of  kindergarten  education  ;  eighth,  of  music  education  -  ninth,  of  secondary 
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education  ;  tenth,  of  business  education  ;  eleventh,  of  child  study  ;  twelfth,  of  physical 
education  ;  thirteenth,  of  natural  science  instruction  ;  fourteenth,  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  fifteenth,  the  library  department ;  sixteenth,  of  special  education  ;  seven¬ 
teenth  of  Indian  education  ;  the  jrowers  and  duties  and  the  number  and  names  of 
these  departments  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  may  be  changed  or 
abolished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation  as  provided  in  its  by-laws. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  furtWr  have  power  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal  and  to  alter  and  change  the  same  at  its  pleasure  ;  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  to  make 
by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  to  take  or  receive,  whether  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  purchase, 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  and  to  hold,  grant,  convey,  hire,  or  lease  the  same  for  the 
purposes  ot  its  incorporation,  and  to  accept  and  administer  any  trust  of  real  or 
personal  estate  for  any  educational  purpose  within  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

Sec  4.  That  all  real  property  of  the  corporation  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  corporation  for  the  educational  or  other  purposes  of  the 
corporation  as  aforesaid,  other  than  the  purposes  of  producing  income,  and  all 
personal  property  and  funds  of  the  corporation  held,  used,  or  invested  for  educational 
purposes  aforesaid,  or  to  produce  income  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  :  Provided,  however.  That  this  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any 
property  of  the  corporation  which  shall  not  be  used  for  or  the  income  of  which  shall 
not  be  applied  to  the  educational  purposes  of  the  corporation  ;  And  poinded  further^ 
That  the  corporation  shall  annually  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  a  report  in  writing  stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
held  by  the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  s-  That  the  membership  of  the  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  three 
classes  of  members— namely,  active,  associate,  and  corresponding— whose  qualifica¬ 
tions,  terms  of  membership,  rights,  and  obligations  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  officers  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  a  president,  twelve 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  board  of  directors,  an  executive  committee, 
and  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  a  president,  the  first  vice-president,  the 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  one  additional 
member  from  each  State,  Territory,  or  District,  to  be  elected  by  the  active  members 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  and  of  all  life  directors 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  all  former  presidents  of  the  said  association  now  living,  and  all  future 
presidents  of  the  association  hereby  incorporated,  at  the  close  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  shall  be  members  of  the  board  of  directors  for  life.  The  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ;  shall  have  in  charge 
the  general  interests  of  the  corporation,  excepting  those  herein  intrusted  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  shall  possess  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 

The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  as  follows:  The  president 
of  the  association,  the  first  vice-president,  the  treasurer,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  association,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  board  of 
directors,  to  serve  one  year.  The  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  represent 
and  to  act  for  the  board  of  directors  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  that 
body,  to  the  extent  of  carrying  out  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
under  general  directions  as  may  be  given  by  said  board. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  president  of  the  association,  who  shall  be 
a  member  ex  officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  which  they  were 
elected,  they  shall  elect  one  trustee  for  the  term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occur¬ 
ring  in  said  board  of  trustees,  whether  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  unexpired  term  ;  and  the  absence  of  a  trustee  from  two 
successive  annual  meetings  of  the  board  shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  invested  fund  now  known  as  the  Hermanent  fund  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.”  when  transferred  to  the  corporation  hereby 
created,  shall  be  held  by  such  corporation  as  a  permanent  fund  and  shall  be  in  charge 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  and  investment  of 
such  fund,  and  of  all  other  funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by  donation, 
bequest,  or  devise.  No  part  of  the  principal  of  such  permanent  fund  or  its  accretions 
shall  be  expended,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  after  such  recommendation  has  been  approved  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  after  printed  notice  of  the  proposed  expenditure  has  been  mailed  to  all 
active  members  of  the  association.  The  income  of  the  permanent  fund  shall  be  used 
only  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  organization  of  the  association  and  of  pub¬ 
lishing  its  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  unless  the  terms  of  the  donation,  bequest,  or 
devise  shall  otherwise  specify,  or  the  board  of  directors  shall  otherwise  order.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  issue  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  bills  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  association  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors.  When 
practicable,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  invest  as  part  of  the  permanent  fund,  all 
surplus  funds  exceeding  $i;oo  that  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  after  pay¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  association  for  the  previous  year,  and  providing  for  the  fixed 
expenses  and  for  all  appropriations  made  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  shall  also  be 
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secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of 
his  office  for  the  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Provided,  That  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  its  officers,  committees, 
and  departments,  may  be  held,  and  that  its  business  may  be  transacted  and  an  office 
or  offices  may  be  maintained  elsewhere  within  the  United  States,  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  chatter,  constitution,  and  by-laws  of  the  National  Educationat 
Association  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  charter  granted  by  this  act 
shall  be  accepted  by  such  association  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
and  until  new  by-laws  shall  be  adopted,  and  that  the  present  officers,  directors,  and 
trustees  of  said  association  shall  continue  to  hold  office  and  perform  their  respective 
duties  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  severally  elected 
or  appointed,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  That  at  such  annual  meeting  the 
active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  then  present  may  organize 
and  proceed  to  accept  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  and  adopt  by-laws,  to  elec- 
officers  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire,  and  gener¬ 
ally  organize  the  “  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,”  and  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  incorporated  shall  thereupon,  if  the 
charter  granted  by  this  act  shall  be  accepted,  receive,  take  over,  and  enter  into  pos¬ 
session,  custody,  and  management  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  heretofore  known  as  the  National  Educational  Association,  incorporated  as 
aforesaid  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  its  rights, 
contracts,  claims,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatsoever  ;  and  the  several 
officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of  such  last-named  association,  or  any  other  person 
having  charge  of  any  of  the  securities,  funds,  books,  or  property  thereof,  real  or 
personal,  shall  on  demand  deliver  the  same  to  the  nroper  officers,  directors,  or 
trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created:  Provided,  That  a  verified  certificate  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  annual  meeting,  showing  the 
acceptance  of  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  by  the  National  Educational  Association 
shall  be  legal  evidence  of  the  fact,  when  fifed  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia :  And  provided  further.  That  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
association  to  accept  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  at  said  annual  meeting,  then 
the  charter  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  its  corporate  existence  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  extended  until  the  ist  day  of  July,  1907,  and  at  any  time  before  said 
date  its  charter  may  be  extended  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  general 
corporation  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  rights  of  creditors  cif  the  said  existing  corporation,  known  as  the 
National  Educational  Association,  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  impaired  by  the  passage 
of  this  act,  or  the  transfer  of  the  property  heretofore  mentioned,  nor  shall  any 
liability  or  obligation,  or  the  payment  of  any  sum  due  or  to  become  due,  or  any  claim 
or  demand,  in  any  manner,  or  for  any  cause  existing  against  the  said  existing  corpora¬ 
tion,  be  released  or  impaired  ;  and  the  corporation  hereby  incorporated  is  declared  to 
succeed  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities,  and  to  be  held  liable  to  pajr  and  discharge  all 
of  the  debts,  liabilities,  and  contracts  of  the  said  corporation  so  existing,  to  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  new  corporation  had  itself  incurred  the  obligation  or  liability  to  pav 
such  debt  or  damages,  and  no  action  or  proceeding  before  any  court  or  tribunal  snail 
be  deemed  to  have  abated  or  been  discontinued  by  reason  of  this  act. 

Sec.  II.  That  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  alter,  repeal,  or  modify  this  act  of 
incorporation,  but  no  contract  or  individual  right  made  or  acquired  shall  thereby  be 
divested  or  impaired. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  Southwick — I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  second 
may  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  Speaker — Is  there  objection  ?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  entitled  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  intended  to  incorporate  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  change 
the  title  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  present  title  of  the  association.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  association  a  national  title  which  will  com¬ 
port  with  its  real  character,  inasmuch  as  the  association  embraces  the 
forty-five  States  of  the  Union  in  its  membership.  That  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Do  you  say  that  this  association  is  already  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — It  is  already  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Tawney — And  the  charter  expired  last  February. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania — Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question. 

Mr.  Southwick — I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania — What  changes  are  made  in  this  proposed 
law  from  the  old  law  ?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — The  association  has  already  been  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  this  bill  is  intended  to  give  it  a  national  title  by 
act  of  Congress.  Instead  of  being  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  will  be  known  as  the  “  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania — That  is  the  only  change  between  the  old 
law  and  the  proposed  law  } 

Mr.  Southwick — That  is  the  only  change,  in  this  respect. 

Mr,  McCall — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  order ;  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on  over  there. 

Mr.  McCall— I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  this  act  or  bill  is  not  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States? 

Mr,  Southwick — The  bdl  is  certainly  favored  by  the  leading  educators  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts— Mr.  Speaker - 

The  Speaker — For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  rise  to  ask  for  order,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  know  the  question  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
propounded.  I  would  like  to  hear. 

The  Speaker — The  House  is  in  exceptionally  good  order. 

Mr.  McCall — I  inquired  of  the  gentleman  whether  this  legislation  was 
not  favored  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States,  and  I  understood 
him  to  say  it  was ;  and  I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  Committee  on  Education  has 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  all  sections  of  the  Union  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  and  that  but  a  single  discordant  note  has  been  heard,  and 
that*  on  the  part  of  one  lady  from  Chicago,  who  insisted  on  appearing 
before  the  committee  and  being  heard.  The  committee  gave  the  lady  a 
full  hearing  of  over  two  hours ;  and  after  having  discussed  her  argument 
fully,  the  committee  reported  this  bill  unanimously  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania — This  is  a  unanimous  report  ? 

Mr.  Southwick.^Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell — Does  this  involve  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
corporation  ? 

Mr,  Southwick — This  does  not  involve  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
association,  nor  does  it  involve  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
expenditure  of  one  dollar,  directly  or  indirectly. 
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Mr.  Graham— I  will  just  state,  in  corroboration  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  leading  edu¬ 
cators  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  western  Pennsylvania,  favoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  Southwick—  I  dare  say  that  almost  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
received  letters  or  telegrams  from  his  constituents  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — You  say  this  association  has  been  previously 
incorporated  } 

Mr.  Southwick — Yes ;  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Where  "i 

Mr.  Southwick— In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Under  the  District  laws? 

Mr.  Southwick — Under  the  District  laws. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Why  do  you  want  to  incorporate  it  by  a 
national  law  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — It  is  proposed  to  reincorporate  it. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  charter? 

A  Member — It  has  expired. 

Mr.  Southwick — The  purpose  is  that  the  association  shall  be  reincor- 
porate<l  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  with  a  national  title,  in  order  to 
make  the  title  of  this  association  comport  with  its  real  nature. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Why  have  you  changed  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — The  Committee  on  Education  embraces  a  great  deal  of 
legal  talent,  but  I  myself  am  not  a  lawyer.  During  the  four  days’  careful 
attention  which  we  gave  to  the  subject  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  reminded  me  of  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  gentleman  may  be  fully  answered  I  will  yield  five  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Webbj. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — The  gentleman  has  gotten  almost  red  in  the 
face  and  seems  a  little  unpleasant  about  his  answers. 

Mr.  Southwick — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — "  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  ”  is  a  lawyer 
and  is  trying  to  ask  some  questions  about  your  bill. 

Mr.  Southwick — Will  the  gentleman  kindly  refer  his  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  VV^ebb],  who  is  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Southwick — I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Webb — Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  several  Members  are  frightened  on 
account  of  the  name  of  this  association.  I  assure  them  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  name.  If  you  will  look  on  page  3  of  the  bill  you 
will  find  that  these  men,  two  from  each  State,  “  are  hereby  incorporated  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.’  ” 

Mr.  Shackleford — What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Webb — There  is  no  capital  stock,  not  a  share  of  it.  It  is  purely  an 
altruistic  institution  for  the  upbuilding  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  organization,  but  devoted  entirely  to  dis. 
seminating  education. 

Mr.  Shackleford — It  has  some  regulations  about  contracts  and  also  the 
right  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

Mr.  Webb — Yes.  We  could  not  well  incorporate  it  without  granting 
this  power,  which  every  corporation  whether  State  or  national  has. 

Mr.  Shackleford — And  its  property  is  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  in 
certain  places. 

Mr.  Webb — Yes  ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Is  it  contemplated  to  hold  property  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Webl) — They  can  hold  it  by  donation  or  gift. 

Mr.  Shackleford — And  wherever  they  do  hold  it  it  is  to  be  absolutely 
exempt  from  any  State  or  local  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Webb — No ;  it  is  only  free  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  would  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  exempt  it  from  taxation 
elsewhere,  and  hence  we  do  not  in  this  bill.  Its  property  in  each  State  is 
subject  to  the  tax  laws  of  the  States,  but  many  States  do  not  tax  property 
held  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Wliy  could  they  not  become  incorporated  under  the 
District  laws  as  they  now  are  ? 

Mr.  Webb — They  could. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Under  the  same  name  they  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Webb — Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — If  I  may  interrupt  the  gentleman,  I  will 
say  for  the  information  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  now  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Webb — Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  twenty  minutes  of  his  own,  when  I  have  only  five. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  twenty  minutes,  and  he  will  make 
himself  clearly  understood  in  that  time,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Texas — What  is  the  caption  of  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Webb — The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Texas — Is  it  authorized  to  do  business  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — in  other  words,  is  it  a  District  of  Columbia  corpora¬ 
tion  or  a  corporation  intended  to  operate  and  be  effective  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Webb — It  is  a  corporation  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  and 
duties  as  if  it  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  State. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Texas — Then  it  is  authorized  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  do  business  outside  of  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Webb — Most  assuredly  so.  State  corporations  have  this  power  also. 
It  is  a  corporation  or  association  of  about  2,000  educators  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Texas — We  have  had  this  question  before  us,  and  we  have 
restricted  corporations  to  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  looking  up  the 
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precedents  we  found  that  that  was  the  uniform  practice,  except  with 
reference  to  two  or  three  corporations  which  had  slipped  through  without 
discovery. 

Mr,  Webb — Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  almost  on  all  fours  with  this,  and  to  incorporate  a  General  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  almost  similar  in  every  respect  to  this.  This  was 
done  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  give  to  this 
association  no  more  powers  than  any  State  would  give  or  the  District  of 
Co  ,mbia  would  give.  The  only  addition  or  advantage  that  our  incorpora¬ 
tion  here  gives  is  to  add  the  prestige  to  it  of  having  been  incorporated  by 
Congress.  It  is  such  a  distinguished  body  of  educators,  composed  of 
leading  men  all  over  the  United  States  and  thousands  of  teachers,  it  is 
dimply  an  act  of  courtesy  that  Congress  should  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Webb— I  will. 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Will  that  deprive  some  other  association  of 
educators  from  being  incorporated  under  the  same  name? 

Mr.  Webb — Not  at  all.  Oh,  they  could  not  take  the  same  name — that  is, 
the  identical  name, 

Mr.  Gaines  of  Tennessee — Exactly;  that  is  the  objection  to  their  taking 
the  words  *'  United  States.”  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Webb — Who  would  want  to  take  the  same  name?  If  you  should 
incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  so  far  as  infringing  on  the  name  is  concerned.  No  corporation 
can  take  another’s  name  from  it.  You  can  have  the  same  powers,  but  not 
the  same  name ;  but  this  act  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  words  "  United 
States  ”  in  connection  with  the  name  of  any  other  educational  organization 
or  association. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Webb — I  will. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Why  do  you  not  incorporate  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Webb — Why  did  not  the  Carnegie  Institute  incorporate  under  the 
general  law  of  the  District  ? 

•  Mr.  Goldfogle — What  is  the  object  of  a  special  charter  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Webb — Nothing  except  to  give  the  association  the  added  prestige 
which  comes  from  Congressional  incorporation.  It  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is 
composed  of  educators  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  national 
association  in  the  scope  and  character  of  its  work  and  membership, 

Mr.  Goldfogle — What  special  powers  are  given  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Webb — None.  This  body  of  2,000  educators  met  two  years  ago  and 
asked  that  this  charter  be  given  by  this  Congiess.  They  want  the  charter 
from  Congress  in  order  to  give  them  the  added  prestige. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Wouldn’t  they  get  the  prestige  necessary  if  they  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  wouldn’t  they 
stand  just  as  well  as  any  other  corporation  under  the  general  laws  ? 
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Mr.  Webb — They  do  not  think  so  ;  they  would  have  the  same  power,  but 
not  the  same  prestige ;  and  this  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  The  incorporators  are  leading  educators  from  every  State  in  the 
Union;  its  membership  is  composed  of  teachers  in  every  State. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  raise  the  point  of  order  against 
this  bill,  that  it  has  been  reported  from  the  wrong  committee  ? 

The  Speaker — This  is  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
It  would  not  be  in  order  for  the  gentleman  to  make  the  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Webb — Now,  Mr.  Speaker - 

The  Speaker — The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Southwick — I  yield  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  two  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  Webb — As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  organization  is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  universities,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  the  heads  of 
other  great  colleges,  and  thousands  of  earnest  teachers,  and  every  one  of 
these  members,  excepting  about  fifteen,  ask  this  Congress  to  pass  this  bill. 
There  is  one  person,  whose  name  will  no  doubt  appear  in  this  discussion 
later,  who  has  caused  most  of  the  opposition  and  made  the  objection  to 
this  bill.  They  want  to  scare  Democrats  and  mislead  Republicans  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  name  is  something  that  does  not  sound  well,  when,  actually, 
there  is  no  more  power  given  in  the  charter  than  they  could  get  from  New 
Jersey,  or  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Is  there  not  a  special  power  given  to  acquire  and  dispose 
of  property  ? 

Mr.  Webb — No.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Education  con¬ 
sidered  this  bill  patiently  for  four  days  and  considered  it  carefully.  We 
amended  it  where  we  thought  it  ought  to  be  amended,  and  we  brought  in  a 
unanimous  report.  The  committee  heard  all  this  opposition  that  is  made  to 
the  bill,  and  had  before  it  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  fight  that 
is  now  being  made  against  the  measure. 

The  bill  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  charter  under  which  this  organi¬ 
zation  has  operated  and  existed  for  twenty  years,  and  we  provide  in  this  bill 
that  it  shall  not  be  effective  until  the  present  association  shall  adopt  it  at  an 
annual  meeting.  Can  you  suggest  a  fairer  provision  ?  Here  are  some 
letters  from  distinguished  educators  of  the  South  urging  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  You  have  heard  from  the  North.  Here  is  one  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  President  Alderman;  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
President  Venable ;  from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Doctor  Winston,  and  a  handful  of  other  letters  from  other 
teachers  and  educators.  This  society  is  an  educational  institution  purely 
national  in  its  scope.  All  they  ask  is  to  give  it  the  prestige  of  passing  a  bill 
for  its  incorporation  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Shackleford — Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  subject  to  amendment — that  charter  ? 

Mr.  Webb— Why,  certainly.  Congress  can  amend  it  any  time. 
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Mr.  Golcifogle — Will  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  kindly  refer  to- 
the  provision  that  authorizes  a  modification 

The  Speaker — The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Webb — .Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  bill  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  Soutlnvick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  that  the  opposition  consume 
some  of  its  time  now. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Mr.  Speaker — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  a  question. 

The  Speaker — Does  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Southwick— No. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  in  ten  minutes’  debate  I 
have  not  heard  in  Congress  so  much  misinformation  as  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  ten  minutes.  We  have  been  told  solemnly  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SouthwickJ  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr- 
Webb]  that  there  are  no  changes  in  the  charter  of  this  corporation  from 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  charter.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  Member 
of  the  House  would  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  old  charter  and  compare 
it  with  this,  he  would  not  have  the  hardihood  to  get  up  on  this  floor  and 
state  that  there  are  no  changes.  We  have  all  received  letters  concerning 
this  bill,  and  the  letters  which  I  received  are  based  upon  the  ground  that 
the  charter  should  be  changed  in  order  to  give  to  the  board  of  trustees  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  investment  of  the  permanent  fund.  There  is  a 
change  that  is  admitted  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  may  be  secured  by  this  bill  that  can  not  be 
secured  by  an  amendment  of  the  existing  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
statements  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  charge  of  this  bill,  though 
made  in  good  faith  no  doubt,  are  misleading  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Webb — Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Not  just  now  ;  later  on.  Why,  I  had  to- 
smile  when  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Southwick]  blandly 
stated  that  the  primary  object  of  this  bill  was  to  change  the  title,  to  give 
the  association  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  need  to  bring  a  bill  before 
Congress  in  order  to  change  that  title.  They  could  change  that  title  under 
existing  laws. 

But  let  me  give  the  House  a  little  history  of  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  movement  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  association.  It  was  char¬ 
tered  as  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  twenty 
years.  Those  twenty  years  expired  on  the  26th  day  of  February  last.  There¬ 
fore  the  members  of  the  association,  in  meeting  assembled,  empowered  the 
directors  to  recommend  such  changes  as  were  necessary — now,  mark  the 
words  “as  were  necessary  ” — and  for  what  ?  To  continue  the  life  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  association.  In  the  original  authorization  there  was  not  the  delegation 
of  a  single  power  beyond  that  one— namely,  to  prolong  the  life  of  this  associa¬ 
tion.  The  bill  was  brought  before  this  body.  It  was  subjected  to  the 
usual  delays.  The  26th  of  February  passed.  The  charter  was  not  granted 
by  Congress,  and  the  corporation  then  did  all  that  it  needs  for  its  protection 
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— namely,  filed  with  the  District  of  Columbia  a  certificate  extending  their 
articles  of  incorporation.  They  may  go  on  for  twenty  years  longer.  They 
may  change  their  title  so  as  to  obtain  the  title  which  they  have  by  this  act 
of  Congress.  They  may  change  their  charter  if  they  please.  They  may 
change  their  constitution.  They  may  change  their  by-laws  by  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  in  a  democratic  way  and  sub¬ 
mitting  proposed  changes  to  those  members  and  then  allowing  the  majority 
to  rule.  But  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  a  majority  from  ruling. 
Who  are  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States?  President  Eliot  alone  ?  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  alone  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  are  made  up  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers,  male 
and  female,  of  these  United  States,  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsible  duty  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  land.  Who  puts  up  the 
money  for  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Tawney — Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  ? 

Mr,  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Not  now.  Who  puts  up  the  money  ? 
The  college  presidents?  Not  at  all.  The  teachers  of  the  United  States 
put  up  practically  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  coffers  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Tawney — Now  will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts— I  will  not  yield  until  later,  when  I  will 
indicate  a  readiness  to  do  so.  Later  on  I  will  yield.  Now,  the  money  that 
furnishes  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  corporation  is  collected  from  the  dues 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  there 
are  donations  from  philanthropic  persons,  but  they  do  not  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  money  that  is  in  the  treasury  of  this  corporation.  Mr.  Speaker 
It  is  now  proposed  to  vest  in  the  board  of  trustees  practically  absolute 
power  over  the  affairs  of  this  corporation.  They  have  practically  absolute 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  permanent  fund  and  of  the  current 
funds.  They  are  directed  to  place  all  surplus  funds,  except  $500  a  year,  in 
this  permanent  fund.  The  people  who  compose  this  association,  if  this 
charter  goes  through,  will  not  have  the  power  to  direct  the  expenditure  of 
one  single  dollar  of  the  funds  to  which  they  contribute.  The  entire  fund  is 
placed  in  absolute  control  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  trustees  of  this 
national  educational  trust,  for  that  is  just  exactly  what  this  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Now,  they  say  there  are  no  changes.  Why,  the  very  body,  the  principal 
constituent  of  this  corporation,  was  the  National  Council  of  Education. 
Now,  under  the  old  charter  that  National  Council  of  Education  was  a 
department  of  the  main  body,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  main  body,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  voting  members  of  that  body  in  meeting  assembled. 
This  proposed  charter  takes  the  National  Council  of  Education  out  of  the 
control  of  the  national  body  and  practically  makes  it  an  independent  body. 
It  is  no  longer  under  this  charter  a  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Mr.  Williams — Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — In  just  two  or  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Williams — I  was  going  to  add  this:  Not  only  an  independent  body 
but  a  self-perpetuating  body. 
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Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts— Precisely.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  five  hours’ 
argument  will  not  make  the  proposition  plainer  that  in  the  hands  of  these 
five  trustees  are  to  be  placed  the  moneys  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  control  in  a  large  measure  of  the  progress  of  education  itself 
in  the  United  States.  How  may  it  affect  education,  some  Member  may 
ask  ?  Let  me  tell  you  the  powers  of  the  national  council  under  this  charter. 
The  national  council  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  educational  questions  of  public  and  professional  interest.  Now, 
wiiat  does  that  power  mean,  gentlemen  ?  It  means  that  the  discussion  of 
the  leading  educational  questions  before  the  country  will  be  confined  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  channel  which  the  national  council  of  education  prescribes. 
Now  take  the  next  power.  It  shall  also  tlecide  suitable  subjects  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  research  and  a  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
that  should  be  made  for  such  purposes.  Not  only  will  they  determine  the 
scope  of  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  education,  but  if  research 
must  be  made  they  have  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  appropriations  in  the 
execution  of  that  design.  What  else  ?  The  appointment  and  general 
supervision  of  such  special  committees  of  investigation  as  may  be  provided 
for  and  authorized  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  association,  and  further¬ 
more  the  power  of  disposition  of  all  reports  by  such  special  committees  of 
research  and  the  annual  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  association  at 
its  annual  convention  of  the  report -on  educational  progress  during  the  past 
year. 

What  does  that  mean  ?  The  report  of  a  national  educational  association 
submitted  every  year  is  a  guide  to  the  teachers  all  over  these  United  States 
for  their  reading,  their  discussion,  their  study  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  this 
board  has  absolute  power  to  determine  what  shall  go  into  that  report  and 
what  shall  not  go  into  that  report ;  what  may  be  discussed  at  its  meetings 
and  what  may  not  be  discussed  at  its  meetings ;  what  subjects  may  be 
investigated  and  what  subjects  shall  be  excluded  from  investigation.  Now, 
those  are  the  powers,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  as  I  have  stated,  have 
airhost  complete  power  over  the  disposal  of  the  funrls  of  this  association. 
If  any  members  of  that  association  at  its  annual  meeting  would  like  to  have 
some  money,  their  own  money,  expended  in  a  particular  way,  I  say  to  you 
Members  of  this  House  they  are  powerless  to  do  so  under  the  charter  which 
you  propose  to  thrust  upon  the  teachers  of  the  United  States.  Oh,  I  know 
the  teachers  are  voiceless;  they  have  no  heads  of  colleges  to  speak  for 
them  ;  they  have  no  presidents  of  universities  to  lend  the  prestige  of  their 
great  naines  to  influence  the  judgment  and  action  of  Members  of  this 
House.  They  are  voiceless  because  they  live  on  salaries;  they  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  superintendents  of  education  over  this  land, 
of  the  supervisors,  who  are  controlled  by  the  leading  educators,  and  while  a 
great  many  of  them  protest  against  this  charter  they  do  it  silently.  They 
dare  not  do  it  publicly  for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  men  who 
sit  in  power  and  judgment  over  them,  the  supervisors  and  superintendents 
of  education  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Webb---Will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  in  that  connection  ? 
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Mr,  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Not  just  now ;  later  I  will.  Mr.  Speaker, 
maj'  I  ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining?  I  want  to  leave  some  tinie 
to  answer  queries. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  has  eight  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  that  I  be  kindly 
informed  when  I  have  four  minutes  left,  as  I  desire  to  reserve  that  time  for 
inquiries. 

Now,  how  is  this  board  of  trustees  chosen  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  when  you 
think  of  the  tremendous  powers  that  are  to  be  exercised  by  such  a  board — 
practically  absolute  powers — you  would  conclude  at  once  that  they  were 
selected  in  some  manner  which  would  make  them  truly  representative  of 
the  main  body.  You  would  suppose  that  they  were  fairly  representative  of 
the  members  of  the  association,  and  that  they  were  selected  by  democratic 
methods;  but  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  fact  in  this  case.  1  will  find 
here  in  a  few  moments  how  these  trustees  are  chosen. 

The  board  of  trustees— 

Now,  mark  this,  gentlemen,  because  it  is  an  extremely  important  matter, 
and  I  fear  that  some  gentlemen  may  be  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the 
magic  of  the  great  names  which  have  been  paraded  before  the  House  ;  so 
that  it  becomes  important  to  have  a  statement  of  facts  to  know  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bill  that  we  are  passing  upon. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  president  of  the  association — 

Not  elected  by  the  association,  but  by  the  board  of  directors,  for  the  temv 
of  four  years — 

and  the  president  of  the  association,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  make  the  fifth 
member. 

That  is,  the  board  of  trustees,  not  selected  in  any  democratic  way,  not  by 
any  fair  rule  of  selecting  representative  agents,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  alone.  Can  you  devise,  can  ingenuity  devise,  a  better 
means  of  perpetuating  control  of  the  funds  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  or  the  business  which  will  come  before  them  for  discussion  and 
action  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board  of  directors  is  a  well-intrenched  body,  too. 
You  would  expect  that  the  board  of  directors,  which  has  the  .selection  of 
the  governing  agents  of  the  association,  namely,  the  board  of  trustees,  would 
at  least  be  controlled  by  the  association ;  but  it  is  not  under  this  charter. 
Why?  Because  it  is  loaded  up  with  the  deadwood  of  the  past ;  because 
there  are  provisions  in  this  bill  which  make  directors  for  life  of  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  named  in  the  bill. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman’s  four  minutes  have  arrived. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Under  this  bill  the  board  of  directors 
fhall  consist  of  a  president,  the  first  vice-president,  the  secretary,  the  treas¬ 
urer,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  (who,  by  the  way,  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  helps  elect  himself  a  trustee),  and  of  all  life  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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Then,  the  United  States  Comnrdssioner  of  Education  is  made  a  member, 

and  all  former  presidents  of  the  association  ”  now  living  are  made  mem¬ 
bers  “and  all  future  presidents  of  the  association.”  So  that  there  will 
always  be  a  body  of  old  directors,  sufficient  in  number  to  control  the  action 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Remember  that ;  and  that  the  board  of  directors, 
which  is  not  truly  representative,  selects  four  of  the  five  trustees,  who  are 
also  not  representative,  but  who  control  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  of 
the  funds  and  practically  the  exercise  of  every  function  of  the  association. 
Now,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Webb — Is  the  copy  of  the  bill  the  gentleman  is  reading  from  the 
present  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — It  is. 

Mr.  Webb — Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  charter  of 
4he  association,  under  which  they  have  been  operating  for  twenty  years 
We  refer  to  it  because  the  board  of  directors  are  given  power  to  select  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — The  board  of  trustees  are  given  new 
powers  under  tliis  charter,  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  knows 
jt.  He  knows  that  the  board  of  trustees  is  given  power  that  it  has  never 
before  had,  which  gives  them  control  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  asso. 
'Ciation. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — What  is  the  permanent  fund  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — It  is  made  up  of  all  donations,  together 
with  accretions  from  time  to  time,  and  all  savings  from  current  funds.  The 
•current  funds  are  made  up  principally  from  the  general  membership  fees 
and  dues  of  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Does  the  gentleman  know  what  it  amounts  to  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Webb  rose. 

The  Speaker — To  whom  does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
:[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  Ryan — I  have  received  information  that  there  is  some  $150,000  at 
present  in  the  fund.  Under  this  bill,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law  and  this  in¬ 
corporation  granted,  will  this  new  board  of  trustees  have  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Yes.  They  will  have  more  power  than 
they  now  have.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  will  go  on  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Webb — I  should  like  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  right  on  this  point. 

The  Speaker — Does  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — In  a  moment.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
•objecting  to  this  charter  is  this :  That  to-day  any  book  agent  or  the  agent 
of  any  publisher  may  be  a  voting  member  of  this  association.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  has  the  power  to  discuss  courses  of  study.  Their  suggestions  are 
frequently  followed  in  the  United  States,  so  that  indirectly  they  have  the 
power  to  direct  what  books  shall  l)e  used  in  the  public  schools  ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  Boston  agent  of  the  American  Book  Company  was  the  presi- 
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dent  of  tlie  National  Council  of  Education.  There  is  a  power — one  which, 
gentlemen  may  pay  some  attention  to — that  is  significant  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Tawney — Will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  will. 

Mr.  Tawney — You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  board  of  trustees  had  complete  control  over  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  this  fund.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  not  the  fact, 
that  they  do  not  have  any  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  permanent 
fund,  but  only  over  the  expenditure  of  the  income  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Will  the  gentleman  find  it  for  me  in  the 
bill,  if  he  is  so  sure  ? 

Mr.  Webb — I  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Tawney — The  member  of  the  committee  in  the  rear  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webb]  can  point  to  the  particular  paragraph. 

Mr.  Webb — It  requires  two-thirds  of  the  active  members  to  vote  for  it 
before  one  penny  of  it  shall  be  expended. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  did  not  say  anything  different  from  that, 

Mr.  Webb — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tawney — You  said  that  the  permanent  fund  would  be  expended  by 
the  trustees. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  that  I  was  right.  I 
say  that  the  association  has  no  power  to  decide  what  expenditures  shall  be 
made.  When  the  directors  recommend  to  the  trustees  the  expenditure  of 
pai  t  of  the  principal  of  the  permanent  fund  it  is  then  that  the  members  have 
the  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present,  to  sanction  that  precise 
expenditure,  but  neither  two-thirds  nor  four-fifths  nor  nine-tenths  nor  all 
the  members  of  the  association  except  these  chosen  few  have  the  power  to- 
originate  any  scheme  for  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  of  the  fund. 

I  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  section  7  of  the  bill,  which  proves  that 
the  members  have  no  power  whatever  to  direct  how  their  money  shall  be 
spent,  but  only  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  particular  plan  proposed 
by  the  trustees.  It  shows  also  that  the  members  have  not  even  the  power 
of  ratification  or  rejection  of  expenditures  of  income. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  invested  fund  now  known  as  the  “  Permanent  fund  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,”  when  transferred  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall 
be  held  by  such  corporation  as  a  permanent  fund  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  who  shall  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  and  investment  of  such  fund,  and  of 
all  other  funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by  donation,  bequest,  or  devise.  No 
part  of  the  principal  of  such  permanent  fund  or  its  accretions  shall  be  expended,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  association,  present  at  any  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  such  recommen¬ 
dation  has  been  approved  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  after  printed  notice  of 
the  proposed  expenditure  has  been  mailed  to  all  active  members  of  the  association. 
The  income  of  the  permanent  fund  shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  organization  of  the  association  and  of  publishing  its  annual  volume  of  proceedings, 
unless  the  terms  of  the  donation,  bequest,  or  devise  shall  otherwise  specify,  or  the 
board  of  directors  shall  otherwise  order.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  issue  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors,  or  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors.  When  practicable,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
invest,  as  part  of  the  permanent  fund,  alt  surplus  funds  exceeding  $500  that  shall  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association  for  the 
previous  year,  and  providing  for  the  fixed  expenses  and  for  all  appropriations  made 
by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  shall  also  be 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of 
his  office  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 
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The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  seven  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  four  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Floyd]. 

Mr.  Floyd — Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  made  a 
vigorous  assault  on  this  bill.  In  the  limited  time  that  I  have  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  bill  as  I  understand  it  and  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  by  Members  of  this  House. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  general  Federal  corporation,  but  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  will  be  found  in  lines  15,  16, 
and  17,  which  read  as  follows  : 

And  such  other  persons  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  associated  with  them  as 
officers  or  members  of  said  association  are  hereby  incorporated  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Padgett — Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Floyd — Yes. 

Mr.  Padgett— Are  they  limited  to  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.? 

Mr.  Floyd — As  far  as  their  corporate  existence  is  concerned  they  are 
limited  just  like  any  other  District  of  Columbia  corporation. 

Mr.  Padgett — Limited  in  their  name? 

Mr.  Floyd— No,  in  their  functions;,  just  the  same  as  any  other  District  of 
Columbia  corporation  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  just  that  much  power,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Padgett — Yes;  exactly  so.  They  have  the  power  to  go  anywhere. 

Mr.  Floyd — Now,  in  regard  to  another  objection  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  insists  that  the  board  of  trustees 
have  power  over  this  permanent  fund.  I  desire  to  submit  that  the  fuiuls 
are  safeguarded  better  under  this  incorporation  than  they  are  under  the 
original  charter  obtained  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  in  section  6,  beginning  with  line  24,  it  is  provided — 

No  part  of  the  principal  of  such  p>erraanent  fund  or  its  accretions  shall  be  expended 
except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  association  present  at  any 
annual  meeting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  such  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  approved  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  after  printed  notice 
of  the  proposed  expenditure  has  been  mailed  to  all  active  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  why  it  was  that 
this  charter  was  not  procured  in  the  regular  way  under  the  general  law  for 
incorporation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it  except  a 
District  of  Columbia  charter? 

Mr,  Floyd — In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  say  that  I  know  nothing  as 
to  the  motives  except  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  at  Chicago,  they  brought  up  the  proposition  before  that 
meeting,  where  there  were  over  400  delegates,  to  submit  this  charter  to 
Congress  and  ask  Congress  to  pass  it.  That  was  voted  upon  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  Then  the  friends  of  the  movement  came  before  our 
committee  and  submitted  this  bill.  We  modified  and  changed  the  bill  very 
much  in  form.  Originally  it  was  a  general  Federal  corporation,  and  we 
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changed  it  and  made  it  a  corporation  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  gave 
the  National  Council  of  Education  enlarged  powers,  and  we  changed  and 
limited  the  National  Council  of  Education  so  as  to  make  it  subject  to  con¬ 
trol  the  same  as  the  other  departments  named.  We  modified  the  bill  in 
such  a  way  that  we  considered  there  was  no  objection  to  it. 

In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  many  educators  throughout  the  land — 
superintendents  of  public  instruction — almost  overwhelmed  the  committee 
with  letters  and  telegrams  asking  us  to  pass  this  bill.  The  opposition  all 
came  from  Chicago.  One  lady,  who  is  a  teacher  in  Chicago,  protested 
against  it,  and  asked  to  be  heard.  We  permitted  her  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  gave  a  hearing  lasting  two  hours,  heard  all  the  objections 
she  urged,  and  amended  the  bill  to  meet  valid  objections,  and  if  there  are 
any  objections  besides  what  she  made  they  have  not  reached  my  ears,  until 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sullivan]  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Will  the  gentleman  let  me  ask  him  a 
question  in  reply  to  the  one  that  was  asked  me  as  to  the  control  of  the 
funds  ? 

Mr.  Tawney — I  can  not  yield  in  the  short  time  I  have. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  have  no  more  time. 

Mr.  Tawney — I  can  not  yield.  I  want  to  say  a  word.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  is  unnecessarily  wrought  up  about  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill.  He  insinuates  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  through  this  bill  seek  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  less  prominent 
members.  He  speaks  about  the  permanent  fund  that  has  been  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  paid  by  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  belonging 
to  this  organization.  The  gentleman  says  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  fund  may  be  disjiosed  of  at  any  time  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
This  is  the  mere  assertion,  sir,  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachysetts  [Mr. 
Sullivan].  It  is  not  founded  in  fact.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  this 
bill  is  to  protect  this  fund  and  to  make  it  a  permanent  fund,  a  fund  that  can 
not  be  encroached  upon  or  disposed  of  by  any  member  or  officer  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Goldfogle — Mr.  Speaker - 

Mr.  Tawney — 1  decline  to  yield.  No  man  who  has  read  the  bill  can  say 
that  that  is  not  a  fact.  The  only  part  of  the  fund  that  can  be  disposed  of 
in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  or  other  officers  of  the  organization  is  the 
accumulations  resulting  from  the  investment  of  this  fund,  and  that  can  be 
expended  only  for  purposes  authorized  by  this  association. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Oh,  the  gentleman  knows  that  he  is 
mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Tawney — The  purpose  is,  I  repeat,  to  protect  the  fund  and  to  en¬ 
courage  not  only  members  of  the  organization,  but  to  encourage  men  of 
means  interested  in  the  work  of  this  organization  to  contribute  to  this  fund, 
thus  enabling  the  organization  to  carry  on  the  important  work  it  is  engaged 
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in.  This  will  be  accotnplished,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
making  it  impossible  for  those  who  in  the  future  may  control  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  disposing  of  this  fund  without  first 
securing  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  it.  This  question  was  carefully 
considered  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Asbury  Park.  At  that  meeting  last  summer  this  matter  was 
discussed  and  acted  upon  by  more  than  800  teachers.  Eight  hundred  of 
whom  acted  in  favor  of  reincorporation  upon  the  terms  of  this  bill,  and  only 
1 5  voted  against  it.  This  organization  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
15,000,  and  the  infinitesimal  number  opposed  to  this  reorganization  now 
seek  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  education,  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  deemed  essential  to  its  future 
growth  and  increased  usefulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Mr. 
Irwin  Shepard,  is  my  neighbor  and  personal  friend.  He  has  devoted  the 
best  part  of  his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  organization.  He  took  hold  of 
that  work  when  the  organization  was  in  its  infancy,  and  has  built  up  a 
national  educational  institution  which  is  not  only  the  pride  of  every 
American  interested  in  national  education  but  an  educational  organization 
unexcelled  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I 
resent,  to  some  extent,  the  insinuation  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Sullivan]  that  the  men  behind  this  bill  are  actuated  by  selfish  or 
improper  motives,  or  that  they  have  any  i  itention  or  desire  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  member  of  the  association  however  humble  that  member  may 
be. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania — Were  the  provisions  of  this  bill  discussed  at 
the  meeting  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Tawney — The  identical  provisions  in  the  bill  were  discussed  and 
adopted.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  under  which  the  association  has 
existed  for  twenty  years  are  incorporated  in  this  hill,  with  the  added  security 
to  the  permanent  fund. 

Mr.  Williams — It  did  not  exist  for  twenty  years  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  by  a  charter  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Tawney — Oh.  yes.  The  law  under  w’hich  the  association  was 
incorporated  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Williams — Why  didn’t  they  go  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  1  now  yield  thirty  seconds  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Butler]. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania—  Mr.  Speaker,  the  class  of  teachers  for  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  speaks — the  common-school  teachers  — 
have  sent  requests  here  by  the  thousands  in  favor  of  this  bill.  My  con¬ 
stituents  visited  this  meeting  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  there  they  under.stood  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  because  they  discussed 
and  heard  it  discussed,  and  returning,  made  their  wishes  known  to  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se.  While  1  know  but  little  about  the 
ilifferent  provisions  of  the  bill— and  if  I  did.  h.ave  not  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  them — these  intelligent  people  who  have  memorialized  Congress 
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should  have  their  express  wishes  complied  with,  and  I  shall  vote  for  their 
bill  and  am  gratified  to  have  the  chance. 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  the  chivalry  and  eloquence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He  stands  up  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  the  sole  opponent  of  this  bill.  He  is  eloquent,  we  will  all  admit, 
and  chivalrous  because  he  stands  up  here  representing  the  lady  who  was 
the  only  opponent  of  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Education.  We 
devoted  five  hearings  to  this  bill,  all  differences  were  reconciled  and 
harmonized,  and  this  bill  comes  before  the  House  with  the  unanimous 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  may  extend  ten  minutes  longer.  I  believe  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  debate  be  extended  for  ten  minutes.  Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr.  Graham— I  object.  The  gentleman  took  ten  minutes’  time  for  an 
explanation  and  wouldn’t  answer  a  question. 

.  Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  sufficient  time  to  read  section  7,  which  exposes  the  power  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  surely  the  gentleman  will  not  object  to  that  proposition. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts —I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  five  minutes. 

The  Speaker —The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  address  the  House  for  five  minutes.  Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr.  Graham— I  object,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  gentleman  would  not  reply 
when  we  asked  him  questions. 

Mr.  Williams — I  call  for  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  a  right  to  object,  but  not  to  speak  on  his  objection. 

The  Speaker — The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  suspend  the  rules,  agree  to  the  amendments,  and  pass  the  bill  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
of  Massachusetts)  there  were — ayes  140,  noes  37. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  demands  the  yeas  and 
nays.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and 
stand  until  counted.  [After  counting.]  Thirty-one  gentlemen  have  arisen, 
not  a  sufficient  number,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  refused. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  bill  was  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Southwick — Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  10501)  to 
incorporate  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  Members  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr,  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  why  does  the  gentleman  want  to  have  Members  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Southwick — There  were  some  Members  of  the  committee  who  could 
not  secure  time  to  speak  who  were  anxious  to  speak. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — Simply  to  present  the  views  of  the 
committee  } 

Mr.  Southwick — To  present  their  individual  views. 

Mr.  Sullivan  of  Massachusetts — I  have  no  objection. 

The  Speaker — Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  objects. 


(From  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  12,  1906) 

The  House,  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill —  ' 

Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland — Mr,  Chairman,  when  the  subject  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  National  Educational  Association  was  before  this  House  a  few  days 
ago,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  who  carefully  considered  and 
cordially  supported  the  measure  in  committee,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  dere¬ 
lict  in  my  duty,  not  only  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  to 
the  cause  of  education,  if  I  remained  altogether  silent  upon  this,  a  subject 
in  which  I  have  always  been  deeply  interested.  Not  only  so,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  would  be  doing  justice  to  my  constituents  nor  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

The  superintendent  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Dr. 
Martin  Bates  Stephens,  speaking  for  the  teachers  of  that  great  Common¬ 
wealth,  strongly  recommended  and  advocated  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
and  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  .active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  most  heartily 
indorse  the  rechartering  of  the  association  as  outlined  by  this  bill.  I  will 
further  state  that  Doctor  Stephens  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  country 
school  teachers  to  the  prominent  position  he  now  holds  in  the  State  and 
nation  as  a  successful  educator,  and  hence  his  advocacy — in  the  State  of 
M.iryland,  at  least — of  measures  along  educational  lines  is  given  great 
weight.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Doctor  Stephens  and  also  one  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Baltimore  City,  Dr.  James  H.  Van 
Sickle,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair  and  the  House,  I  will  print 
in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 
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The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


State  of  Maryland, 

Department  of  Public  Education, 

Office  of  the  State  Hoard  of'  Education, 

Annapolis.  February  to.  iqot>. 

Hon.  THOMAS  A.  Smith,  M.  C. 

IVas/itng'ion,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  1  write  to  you  in  the  interest  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  charter  of  the  National 
E;(lucational  Association.  For  six  years  I  have  served  as  a  director  of  this  association 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  such  1  have  enjoyed  good  opportunities  to  study  its 
management  and  policy.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  educational  as.sociation  in 
the  world,  and  because  of  its  national  character  and  work  1  think  it  is  entirely  appro 
priate  for  the  extension  of  its  charter  to  be  made  by  Congress.  The  membership  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  has  reached  as  high  as  35,000,  and  includes 
nearly  all  the  wide-awake  educators  and  school  supervisors  of  the  Uuited  States,  not 
to  speak  of  school  principals  and  teachers.  It  has  given  purpose  to  public  education, 
and  through  the  influences  of  this  organized  body  order  has  come  out  of  chaos,  and 
the  American  school  system  is  taking  higher  rank  every  year  at  home  and  abroad 
Through  the  standing  committees  of  this  association  every  phase  of  education  has 
been  enriched,  and  the  whole  movement  toward  the  essentials  of  uniformity  received 
its  impetus  from  the  work  of  these  committees. 

It  is  true  that  the  same  men  who  formulated  the  policy  of  this  association  are  still 
the  guiding  spirits  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  but  why  should  they  not  bef 
Who  could  have  done  the  work  better  ?  No  one  can  think  of  the  history  of  this  great 
organization  of  teachers  without  thinking  of  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Albert  G.  Lane,  John  W.  Cook,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
and  others— the  two  are  inseparable.  But  under  such  able  leadership  and  good  man¬ 
agement  the  splendid  results  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  our  heritage, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  indorsement  which  the  extension  of  the  charter  by  Congress 
would  imply  is  richly  deserved  and  should  be  given  to  the  men  who  are  still  control¬ 
ling  Its  anairMand  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  abused  a  trust  or  proved  derelict 
to  a  duty  committed  to  them. 

I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Its  passage  means  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  good  work  so  nobly  begun. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

M.  Bates  Stephens. 

Baltimore  Public  Schools,  February  15.  iqob. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  H’as/iing'/on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  >The  charter  of  the  National  Educational  Association  expires  by  limita¬ 
tion  on  February  24,  iqo6.  The  bill  for  rechartering  the  association,  known  as  H.  R. 
10501,  is.  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  the^  members  of  the  association,  one 
that  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  Congress.  1,  personally,  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
bill. 

Trusting  that  it  may  receive  your  support,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  H  \’AN  SICKLE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  claimed  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  active  members  of  the  association  that  the  words  “  United 
States  ”  should  not  be  added  to  the  name  of  this  National  Educational 
Association,  and  that  it  should  not  have  a  national  character,  because 
progress  and  advancement  have  been  made  under  the  old  name.  I  am 
inclinetl  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  much  in  a  name,  except  as  the 
acts  of  the  individual  or  individuals  make  the  name  honorable  and  exalted, 
and  while  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  during  the  last  few  months  about 
the  dishonor  attached  to  the  names  of  some  individuals,  legislative  and 
business  Ixidies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
think  there  is  yet  enough  true  manhood  and  statesmanship  in  this  country 
to  make  the  addition  of  the  words  “  United  States  ”  an  honorable  and  ex¬ 
alted  appendage  to  the  name  of  any  society  of  this  country  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  more  efficient  and  honorably  conspicuous  the  society  or  organization, 
the  more  fitting  and  appropriate  the  addition  of  the  words  that  still  carry 
with  them  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation.  It  was  contended  by  a  few 
persons  who  came  before  the  Committee  on  Education  that  this  bill  took 
away  from  the  active  members  of  the  association  the  right  of  the  initiative 
of  the  control  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  this  association.  Why,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  there  is  not  a  business  man  or  member  of  this  House  but  who 
knows  and  understands  that  every  successful  business  institution  anywhere 
in  this  country  is  represented  by  directorates,  executive  boards,  etc.,  to 
regulate  and  govern  its  affairs. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  without  gath¬ 
ering  responsibility  into  capable  executive  hands.  Stockholders  elect  di¬ 
rectors,  directors  their  officers  and  executive  boards,  and  as  they  show 
inefficiency  or  dishonor  they  are  relegated  to  the  rear  and  new  directorates 
are  formed. 

Why,  sir,  in  a  large  body  like  the  National  Educational  Association  there 
must  be  concentration  into  the  hands  of  executive  committees.  At  the 
Ocean  Grove  meeting  of  the  association  there  were  20,000  members  pres¬ 
ent,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  association  numbered  about  35,000.  Imag¬ 
ine  this  House  of  386  Members  attempting  to  do  business  without  stringent 
rules  and  standing  committees,  if  you  please,  and  the  result  would  be 
pandemonium  would  reign.  Now,  if  you  please,  bring  into  the  House  the 
80.000,000  active  and  associate  members  of  this  country  and  where  would  we 
be?  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  is  based  upon  similar  principles  to  those  of  the  association  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  The  House  of  Representatives,  for  instance,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  initiator  of  expenditures,  the  Senate  concurring  or  nonconcurring, 
and  if  the  active  members — the  voters — disapprove  our  action  they  delegate 
at  the  polls  a  new  directorate  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  administer  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  I  ha'-e  no  doubt  the  active 
members  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
do  the  same  thing  with  their  directorate  if  necessity  arises.  I  regard  this 
measure  as  a  progressive  measure  in  the  right  direction,  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  it  as  it  went  fror  1  this  House. 


IX 
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Galdos’s  Dona  Perfecta — Edited  by  Edwin  S.  Lewis.  New  York  ;  American 
Book  Company.  377  p.  $1.00. 

Alarcon’s  El  Nino  de  la  bola — Edited  by  Rudolph  Schevill.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company.  278  p.  90  cents. 

To  those  interested  in  Spanish  literature  the  announcement 
of  two  annotated  novels  published  in  this  country  and  easily 
obtainable  will  be  welcome  news.  Both  the  novels  in  question 
are  recognized  masterpieces.  They  are  Galdos’s  Dona  Perfecta, 
due  to  the  editorial  care  of  Edwin  Seelye  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Alcarcon’s  El  Nifio  de  la  bola,  whose  editor  is  Rudolph  Schevill. 
Both  are  from  the  press  of  the  American  Book  Company,  and 
are  provided  with  careful  vocabularies  in  addition  to  the  notes 
and  introductions. 

There  was  already  in  the  field  an  excellent  edition  of  Dona 
Perfecta,  with  an  admirable  introduction  sketching  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  novel.  It  was  edited  by  A.  R.  Marsh  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ginn  &  Company.  But  with  all  its  good  features,  it 
left  untouched  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  average  student,  i.  e., 
the  vocabulary,  which  in  Galdos  is,  as  Professor  Lewis  remarks, 
extremely  rich.  It  is  to  fill  this  need  that  Professor  Lewis  has 
bent  his  energies,  and  with  success.  The  notes,  if  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  of  Professor  Marsh,  are  on  the  whole  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  average  student.  The  text  of  the  novel  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  intact. 

In  the  introduction  to  El  Nino  de  la  bola.  Professor  Schevill 
presents  succinctly  the  main  facts  concerning  the  novel  in  hand, 
and  the  author’s  life.  The  novel  itself  is  divided  into  four 
books  and  an  epilog.  The  first  three  books  Professor  Schevill 
has  published  intact.  The  fourth  book  and  epilog  are  almost 
as  long,  in  the  original  edition,  as  the  first  three  books  taken 
together.  Professor  Schevill  has  deemed  it  necessary,  and  I 
think  wisely,  to  cut  out  certain  digressions  in  this  part  of  the 
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work,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  size  for  classroom 
use.  As  Professor  Schevill  says,  all  abridgment  is  dangerous, 
and  must  always  be  determined  by  the  personal  equation.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  that  Professor  Schevill  has  done  this  deli- 
!  cate  work  very  well,  especially  as  he  gives  good  synopses  of  the 
chapters  omitted;  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  the  absence  of 
the  eighteen  pages  of  chapter  five  in  the  fourth  book  (where 
the  author  gives  us  the  description  of  Manuel’s  “  terrible  inner 
conflict  ”)  which  I  consider  one  of  the  strongest,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  touching  passages  in  the  whole  work.  There  is  one 
serious  criticism  that  I  have  to  address  to  the  editor.  Aside 
from  the  chapters  which  are  omitted  and  of  which  synopses  are 
given,  there  are  twenty-two  omissions,  aggregating  sixteen 
pages,  that  are  not  indicated  at  all  by  points  of  suspension.  I 
have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  omissions  themselves,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  to  change  an  author’s  text  without 
indicating  each  and  every  omission  is  a  good  principle  to 
work  on.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  of  Professor  Schevill’s 
edition  are  admirable. 


Columbia  Univkrsity 


John  D.  Fitz-Gerald 


How  nature-study  should  be  taught — By  Edward  F.  Bigelow.  New  York; 

Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge,  1904.  203  p.  $1.00. 

This  new  contribution  to  the  nature-study  movement  is  by 
the  well-known  editor  of  “  Nature  and  science  for  young 
folks  ”  in  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  not  a  formal  guide  with  outlines  of 
courses  and  lesson  plans,  nor  is  it  a  compendium  of  facts  to  be 
tauglit  to  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  twenty-five  more  or  less  informal  talks  to  teachers 
and  intended  to  encourage,  inspire,  and  suggest. 

Tlie  author’s  interpretation  of  nature-study  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  quotations :  “  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  earth  and  its 
products.”  .  .  .  “  Nature-study  is  the  creating  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  a  loving  acquaintance  with  nature.”  That  teach¬ 
ing  nature-study  should  not  he  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
concerning  nature  is  the  central  idea  of  the  book.  Scientific 
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facts  and  methods  belong  to  science;  “  love,”  oesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  natural  things,  are  fundamental  in 
nature-study. 

Concerning  correlation  of  nature-study  with  every  possible 
subject  the  author  gives  this  good  advice:  “  Be  sure  that  you 
know  what  is  nature-study,  and  which  is  the  drawing  and 
language,  and  just  wherein  is  the  correlation.”  “  There  is 
danger  of  correlating  nature-study  until  it  is  annihilated.” 

In  the  chapter  on  schedules  in  nature-study,  the  author  takes 
a  decided  stand  against  “  assigning  work  in  advance.”  But 
like  others  who  have  urged  the  informal  method  of  nature- 
study,  the  author  fails  to  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do  with  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  not  walking  encyclopedias  of  natural  history  ready 
to  conduct  lessons,  without  preparation,  on  any  of  the  ten 
thousand  things  which  the  children  may  suggest,  or  how  we 
can  regulate  a  graded  school  with  a  dozen  teachers.  Better 
advice  would  be :  Have  reasonable  schedules  for  regular  work, 
so  that  the  teacher  may  in  advance  make  the  necessary  prep¬ 
aration  in  facts  and  method  and  materials.  But  this  does  not 
recpiire  that  teachers  should  fail  to  encourage  the  spontaneous 
interests  of  their  pupils. 

'I'he  chapters  on  the  microscope  in  nature-study,  nature- 
study  in  the  autumn,  school-gardens,  books  and  nature,  and 
tests  in  proficiency  in  nature-study,  contain  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  which  must  win  the  reader’s  hearty  approval.  The 
book  thruout  contains  an  abundance  of  good  sensible  ideas, 
and  it  deserves  reading  by  every  educator  who  is  .specially  in¬ 
terested  in  nature-study. 

M.  A.  Bigelow 

TeACHEKS  Coi.LEGE, 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

.  The  Association  of  American  Universities 

Association  of  ..... 

American  Univers-  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  met  this  year 

on  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Francisco  and  the 
two  California  universities  sharing  in  its  four  days’  session. 
Ten  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  were  represented 
by  delegates,  among  whom  were  the  Presidents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  (the  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
current  year),  of  Johns  Uojikins,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  of  Leland  Stanford.  At  the  first  session,  on  March 
14,  papers  were  read  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard  on 
the  “  Interchange  of  professors  In  universities.”  President 
Wheeler’s  paper  was  a  brief  for  the  preservation  by  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  particularly  by  the  colleges,  of  their  own  char¬ 
acteristic  individuality  and  their  complete  autonomy.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  it  was  asserted,  that  each  institu¬ 
tion  should  maintain  a  character  of  its  own,  true  to  its  his¬ 
toric  traditions  and  adjusted  to  the  work  each  has  at  its  doors. 
A  college  full  of  migatory  teachers  will  be  a  colorless  college, 
but  a  limited  interchange  based  upon  individual  agreement  is 
plainly  of  advantage.  The  paper  also  considered  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  interchange  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of  in¬ 
struction  thru  migration  between  the  different  institutions. 
It  is  particularly  the  younger  men.  according  to  the  writer, 
who  should  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  in  more  than 
one  institution  and  not  alone  men  of  established  reputation, 
and  as  a  rule  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  his  three 
grades  of  advancement — instructor,  assistant  professor,  and 
professor — at  the  same  institution.  Professor  James  consid¬ 
ered  specifically  the  Harvard  interchange  of  profes.sors  with 
the  P^niversity  of  Berlin,  and  described  with  some  detail  the 
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particular  conditions  that  were  met  by  the  Harvard  representa¬ 
tive,  Professor  Peabody,  in  Berlin,  and  by  Professor  Ostwald 
in  Cambridge.  The  system  was  commended  as  having  fully 
realized,  during  the  first  year  of  its  trial,  the  expectations  of 
both  institutions. 

The  second  day’s  session  was  held  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  Berkeley.  The  papers  presented  were  on  the  general 
subject,  “  To  what  extent  should  professors  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  be  relieved  from  instruction?”  and  were  prepared  by 
President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  and  President  Hadley 
of  Yale.  President  Jordan’s  paper,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
convocation,  was  a  plea  for  the  wider  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  research  work  by  the  more  liberal  provision  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  instructor  of  necessary  appliances,  material,  books,  leisure, 
and  freedom.  Freedom,  according  to  the  paper,  should  be 
granted  from  cheap  and  sterile  activity  and,  above  all,  from 
the  makeshifts  of  poverty.  This  relief  is  far  more  needed 
than  relief  from  teaching.  The  final  end  of  university 
research  is  the  vivifying  of  teaching.  President  Hadley’s 
paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review. 
It  is  a  strong  plea  for  greater  freedom  for  those  instructors, 
both  young  and  old,  who  are  capable  of  research  work;  the 
freedom  from  unnecessary  burdens,  and  the  provision  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  independent  investigation. 

The  session  of  the  third  day  was  held  at  Leland  Stanford. 
The  papers,  by  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  and  Professor 
William  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia,  were  on  the  “  Reaction  of 
graduate  work  on  the  other  work  of  the  university.” 
President  Schurman’s  paper  considered  the  effect  upon  the 
undergraduate  student  of  his  close  contact  with  the  more 
thoroly  equipped  graduate  student  and  the  effect  upon  the 
instructor  of  his  prosecution  of  graduate  work.  It  was 
asserted  that  such  contact  between  students  affords  a  lesson 
to  undergraduates  in  method  and  gives  them  a  stimulus  in  the 
direction  of  independent  development.  Upon  the  professors 
themselves  it  has  a  beneficial  result,  in  that  it  keeps  them  alive 
and  fresh,  and  prevents  them  from  growing  stereotyped  and 
rigid  in  their  views.  There  should  be,  the  writer  maintained, 
a  most  intimate  connection  between  the  work  of  the  under- 
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graduate  and  the  graduate  departments,  and  every  instructor 
should  give  at  least  one  course  of  advanced  research  work. 
Professor  Carpenter’s  paper,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  in  full  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  arrived 
at  the  same  general  results.  It  was  particularly  based  upon  the 
observation  of  actual  conditions  at  Columbia,  where  it  was 
5hown  that  the  development  of  the  graduate  work  of  the 
university  had  meant  a  better  development  of  the  college, 
whose  work  it  has  both  increased  in  quantity  and  intensified  in 
quality. 

The  concluding  session  was  held  in  San  Francisco.  The 
paper,  on  the  “Organization  of  the  American  university,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  conception  of  a  ‘  Fac¬ 
ulty,’  ”  was  presented  by  Professor  Andrew  F.  West  of  Prince¬ 
ton,^  who  made  a  plea  for  the  retention  of  older  “Faculty’’  ideals 
and  conditions,  which  are  in  danger,  according  to  the  writer, 
of  being  obscured  and  forgotten.  The  root  of  the  old  faculty 
was  an  ideal  involving  self-denial  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  Against  this  ideal  the  fiercely  practical 
side  of  American  life  has  been  acting.  The  ideal  of  outward 
success  has  grown  with  material  growth,  and  the  business 
world  and  business  method  is  invading  the  university  world. 
The  only  business  of  a  university,  however,  is  education,  and 
the  realization  of  all  that  this  implies  in  university  administra¬ 
tion  must  control,  in  order  to  save  our  faculties  from  being 
degraded  from  their  old  freedom  into  the  condition  of  mere 
employees. 

The  papers  of  the  convocation,  as  well  as  the  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  which  they  evoked,  forcibly  illustrated,  what  is  con¬ 
tinually  more  apparent  in  these  meetings,  the  almost  identical 
attitude  of  the  large  number  of  the  representative  institutions 
of  the  country  toward  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  higher 
education.  As  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  them,  the  precise 
application  in  detail  of  many  of  these  principles  to  the  practical 
administration  of  any  given  institution  is  largely  a  question  of 
environment.  There  cannot  readily  be,  for  instance,  on  account 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  American  universities  and 
their  varying  conditions,  in  relation  to  the  community,  of 

'  This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Educai  ional  Review  for  June. 
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opportunity  as  determined  by  locality  and  equipment,'  the 
virtual  unanimity  of  practice  that  is  so  apparent  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Germany.  The' American  universities  are  a  new  evo¬ 
lution  of  new  conditions  that  must  necessarily  vary  widely  in 
the  manner  and  measure  of  fulfillment.  The  Association  was 
called  by  one  of  the  speakers,  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
the  delegates  by  the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco,  an 
object  lesson  in  the  solidarity  of  American  educational  effort. 
In  that  fact  alone,  even  if  there  were  no  other,  would  be  found 
the  ample  justification  of  its  meetings,  which,  however,  always 
bring  out  some  notable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice. 


By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the 
instructors  in  Education  at  Harvard  University  were  con¬ 
stituted  a  “  Division  of  Education  ”  of  co-ordinate  rank  with 
other  Divisions  of  the  Faculty.  Heretofore  the  instructors  in 
Education  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Division  of  Philosophy. 
Besides  assigning  to  Education  its  appropriate  place  among 
other  university  studies,  this  vote  evidently  indicates  that 
Harvard  University  intends  to  develop  the  study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  training  of  college-bred  teachers  as  rapidly  and 
as  comprehensively  as  its  resources  permit. 


The  appalling  catastrophe  that  has  overtaken  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  has  stirred  to  their  depths  the  sympathies  of  the 
entire  nation.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  that  city,  so  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  must 
necessarily  be  abandoned.  To  organize  properly  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  elsewhere  would  at  this  late  date  be  practically  impossible. 
There  would  be  little  heart  for  a  gathering  of  this  character 
held  at  a  time  when  those  who  were  to  have  been  its  hosts  are 
stricken  and  sorrowful.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  has  full  power  to  act  in  the  premises  and  enjoys 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  members.  Its  decision  when 
made  will  be  loyally  accepted.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  any 
meeting  for  1906  should  be  abandoned,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  San  Francisco  who  had  undertaken  to  do  so 
much. 


